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Steel in Reinforced Concrete Work 


= 


More and More Reinforcing Bars Absorbed in Con- 
struction—Rail Steel Bars and Steel Mesh 
—Total Over 1,000,000 Tons 


BY HOWARD J. CARSWELL 


concrete construction used annually indicates 
in a definite measure the indispensability of 
“armored concrete” in our twentieth-century building 
advancement. Since the adoption of reinforcement for 
concrete about thirty years ago, the use of steel in this 
type of construction has shown consistent increases. 
As a consequence, concrete builders are now among the 
good customers of the steel industry. 

According to reports of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, during 1924 there were employed about 740,- 
000 tons of steel bars in concrete construction. This 
figure excludes the widespread use of I-beams, chan- 
nels, angles and sundry steel forms applied in strength- 
ening concrete construction. Neither does this amount 
include the great quantity of steel bars sold for mis- 
cellaneous purposes, but which eventually find their 
way into concrete construction, nor the 100,000 tons 
of steel mesh employed in strengthening roads and 
floors. With these additions it is probable that the 
usage of steel in the United States last year exceeded 
a million tons and perhaps approached one and-a half 
million tons. 

More than this record amount of steel may prob- 
ably be used in 1925, according to estimates based 
upon cement shipments, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, foretelling a greater market 


M than a million tons of steel for reinforced 
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A Veritable Network of Steel Was Needed to Reinforce the 
Great Suspension Bridge Being Constructed Over 
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Concrete in the Camden Anchorage of the 
the Delaware River at Philadelphia 


for cement this year than ever before. As a good deal 
of the cement produced is used in reinforced concrete 
construction, an increased demand for reinforcing steel 
is indicated, bringing the 1925 tonnage to a new high 
mark. 

In the current increased cement production there is 
seen the effect of the numerous new cement plants and 
extensions recently completed, which have maintained 
the industry’s productive capacity at a figure much in 
advance of any demand yet experienced. Incidentally, 
the building of these mills has created a market for 
a great variety of iron and steel equipment, as various 
machines used in the cement manufacturing process 
weigh several hundred tons apiece. 

Many kinds of steel are used for reinforcing con- 
crete in this country. Besides the familiar round and 
square bars, deformed bars of diverse patterns Are 
made, ranging in form from the ordinary square twisted 
bar to the various grotesquely corrugated pattertis. 
Channel! bars, I-beams and angles have special applica- 
tions, while steel mesh finds widespread uses in roads 
and floors. Two States have specified that only this 
material shall be used in their highways. In others, 
bars are commonly fastened together to form mats and 
are placed on the subgrade in this fabricated fort. 

Among the more unique uses of steet for rethforcing 
is the employment of cable wire stretched to tautness 
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before the concrete is placed around it. Steel hoops are 
used largely in reinforcing columns and steel shells 
in encasing concrete piles. In large foundations rail- 
road rails provide a mat for the massive skyscrapers 
towering above them. The railroads, however, pio- 
neered in reinforced concrete usage and construction in 
their early bridge building by creating such forms as 
the concrete trestle, the reinforced pile and the box 
culvert. 

In some types of structures, such as large chimneys, 
where formerly materials often were used that re- 
juired no steel in connection, the general adoption of 
concrete construction has brought a demand to the 
steel manufacturer for reinforcing bars. One of the 

istrations shows the network of steel needed in con- 
tructing the great concrete chimney at Tadanac, Brit- 
ish Columbia, said to be the tallest chimney of that 
type in North America. 


Rail Steel Bars 


Reinforcing bars made from old railroad rails are 


now meeting general acceptance, amounting to about 





Battery of Powerful Steel Centrifugal Mills in Which 
Cement Clinker Is Granulated, Previous to Final Pulver- 
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of all kinds, public, industrial. and private. Over a 
third of all cement is used in this class of structural 
work, most of which requires steel reinforcement. 
More than a fifth of the 145,000,000 barrels of Portland 
cement shipped during 1924 was placed in concrete 
roads, streets and alleys, which required a great vol- 
ume of steel mesh and bars as reinforcement. 


Value of Steel in Roads 


An extensive survey of the efficacy of steel rein- 
forcement in concrete roads will be reported to the 
fifth annual meeting of the Highway Research Board, 
to be held in Washington on Dec. 3 and 4. According 
to C. A. Hogentogler, chairman of the special investi- 
gation on the economic value of steel reinforcement 
in concrete roads, inspections have been completed on 
375 miles of plain and reinforced concrete roads. These 
vary in age from one to ten years and contain ap- 
proximately 300 comparison slabs, with and without 
steel, which were subjected to the same influencing con- 
ditions. 

The roads inspected were located in many states, 
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ization into Portland Cement 


Typical Scene (Left) in Cement Mill Showing (Above) 
Monster Revolving Rotary Kiln, Leviathan of American 
Machinery. After the cement mixture is clinkered at a 


high temperature in the rotary kiln, it is cooled in rotating 
cylindrical steel cooler (below) and is conducted in steel 


conveyor 


10 per cent of the reinforcing bars made. There are 
in the United States eighteen rail rolling mills, and in 
Canada one mill, equipped for rolling steel rail bars. 
These mills represent an outlay of approximately $20,- 
000,000 and have a production each year of over 1,000,- 
000 tons. The companies have formed the Rail Steel 
Products Association, which organization is now active 
in creating an enlarged market for their product. 

Most of the rails used are obtained from the rail- 
roads, which make frequent replacements, due to the 
introduction of heavier locomotives, although some 
are rails found slightly imperfect after rolling and 
hence unfit for railroad use. The rails are split at the 
mill into three sections, the head, web and flange, which 
sections are treated as ordinary billets and rerolled into 
many shapes, including both plain and deformed rein- 
forcing bars.* These bars partake of the nature of 
the rails from which they are made, being hard and 
durable and possessing high tensile strength. The 
Eighteenth Street Garage in St. Louis, said to be the 
largest garage in the world, with housing capacity for 
2000 automobiles, contains 600 tons of rail steel bars in 
its concrete structure. 

Steel finds its usage in reinforced concrete buildings 





*Description of one of these plants and its methods ap- 
peared in Tue IRON AGE, May 12, 1921, page 1227. 


to the next stage in the manufacturing process 


thus giving assurance of there being a sufficient num- 
ber of direct comparisons to warrant drawing conclu- 
sions regarding the effect of steel as influenced by age, 
design, traffic, climate and subgrade as well as by the 
type, weight and placement of the reinforcement it- 
self. The reinforcing steel in the experimental road 
stretches includes plain bars, deformed bars and steel 
mesh. Maintenance costs of both plain and reinforced 
concrete roads have been secured on a large mileage. 

If a highly favorable report is made, based on analy- 
sis of the data and findings of the road inspections, it 
should have a marked influence in increasing the amount 
of reinforcing steel required for the satisfaction of the 
future needs of concrete road building. 

Not only is there a growing use of steel for rein- 
forcement in concrete construction, but the cement in- 
dustry itself employs great quantities of steel in the 
varied machinery required in carrying on the 80 opera- 
tions incident to manufacturing Portland cement. Many 
of these, such as rock crushing and grinding, call for 
massive and powerful machinery. Perhaps the most 
impressive of these are the great rotary kilns used in 
cement clinkering—huge steel cylinders so large that 
an automobile truck could drive through one for 50 
yards. A single modern kiln, with its bearings, con- 
tains some 435 tons of steel and iron. 
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Maze of Steel Reinfercement 
for Foundation ef Reinforced 
Concrete Chimney at Tada- 
nac, B. C. This stack is 21 
ft. in diameter at the base 
and will be 409 ft. in height 
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As several of the operations are highly destructive carried in stock for replacements so that a cement 
to machinery, alloy steels are being used to furnish plant, as long as it operates, creates a demand for steel 
stronger parts in the machinery, such as gyratory directly and, through the use of its product in rein- 
crusher shafts, which are subjected to severe strains forced concrete, creates indirectly a much larger de- 
or great abrasion. Large quantities of steel parts are mand. 


ante et me 





Placing the Reinforcement in a Ramp of the Eighteenth Street Garage in St. Louis, Said to Be the 
Largest Garage in the World. It has a housing capacity for 2000 automobiles. Six hundred tons of rail 
steel were used in reinforcing this structure 


Use of Turret Lathes for Small Lot days, as compared with 21% days on another type of 
‘ machine. The work consisted of steel castings, bronze ee 
Production castings, cast iron and cold rolled steel. The sizes ; 


The Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, has published ranged from %-in. bar parts to 12%-in. chucking i 
an illustrated booklet which shows the way to make net parts. The number of pieces in each lot varied from : ig ; 
profits from small lot production; that is, the making 6 to 12. The group of bar work, was done first, then 1 
cumindemiteaieniieniiteninaaleheitada ih calcite 7 the tool equipment was changed and the group of 4 


Perce chucking work was done. The aceompanying table is Lee 

Part Material et Tie tir. eee printed showing the time required on various pieces. 7 
Fingerring Steel casting 10 11.5 25.0 Another table shows the actual set-up time for mak- 
paar ees Forging 3 .¢ “¥! ing 10 shafts on a No. 1-A turret lathe equipped with a 
Weed earew Steel 9 67 16.0 standard bar equipment consisting of three universal j 
Worm gear Bronze 9 6.3 is roller turners, one pointing tool, one die head and two 
Friction foo oe 12 8.2 18.0 tool holders. The shaft had five diameters and five 
Collar se Steel 11 a6 Ye shoulder dimensions and the actual set-up time was 
Piston rod Cold-rolled steel _6 4.5 7.0 given as follows: 
Gears Steel 10 15.1 35 Min 


— —< = Changing automatic collet bushings............ 10 4 
Totals 102 82.0 173.0 Changing square turret tools.... : aan 8 25a 
couuunennemepneeeattinaniemntamnanneNN svvunnerate Setting 3 universal turners.. : ae a 4 33 a 
° . . . . Setting 5 hexagon stops, 1 square turret stop, 
of 5 to 15 pieces of one kind at a time. The claim is and changing chasers ..... ete ee 24 
set forth that the use of universal turret lathes for — te 
< “ . Total. Gs-G CNS db cd ccciccevecteness 75 r 
small lot production more than cuts the time in half. , : 
Several illustrations are cited showing records kept in The total time consumed in the plant where this 
the plants of some of the company’s customers. work was done was formerly 12% hr. for a lot of 10 


One illustration shows two trays of miscellaneous shafts and the work is now done on a turret lathe in 
work produced on one No. 1-A turret lathe in 10% 3% hr. 








Forecast Sales Before Budgetin 


Estimate of Expected Business Necessary to Guidance 
of Business by Means of Departmental 
Budget Schedules 


Meeting at the Hotel Astor, New York, Oct. 15 and 16, 350 members 
the American Management Association focussed executive attention on 


more accurate and detailed budgets and as a prerequisite, in 


most business _an estimate of anticipated sale Ss. 
sé - isks ( esearch departmen 1. How clearly can the problem be defined? If it 
\ ild be the forecasting of sales as a guide to cannot be sharply outlined, the chances for a suc- 
é ISil These forecasts cessful analysis are remote. 
isis for f lating the budget on 2. How long will the proposed research take and 
1 the establishment of sales quotas what will it cost? If the time or money re- 
In these words Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, juired is excessive, the job is not attempted. 
Busing Research, Harvard Uni- }. What practical use can be made of the results? 
| ( conference of the For example, a research on future sales is of 
Mat ment A ition direct aid in planning budgets; if the suggested 
( nference, speakers were empha research does not lend itself to a dollars and 
ette idgeting and in several cents application, drop it. 
ecessity for an adequate estimate of i. Is it feasible to undertake the collection and 
was described as “essential.”” Whether analysis of the data? Do the data exist in com- 
( mers a rat between last year’s parable form? 
ind a pated business conditions, a fixed per 5. What other companies have had similar re- 
ige of increa n gr sales, a small arbitrary search problems? Can we use their experience? 
Li] u sold regardless of price, or a careful esti- How can we get in touch with them? 
e by detailed examination of marketing condi- Mr. Hansen mentioned the rapid growth of sales 
erritoria pects, some sort of idea as to forecasting and sales research as being due to the need 
in if business necessary belore an an- for a basis for departmental budget schedules and 
in be properly laid out. iggested that care in the selection and training of 
proper method of securing a sales fore- sales research men would be very well repaid. “The 
hrough careful and continuous research wa engineering mind is needed in the sales field,” he said. 
he opinion of C, T. Hansen, assistant to the president, “It is not absolutely necessary that the sales analyst 
W. T. Grant Co., Chicago. Frequently a sales research be familiar with the product or manufacturing methods 
epartment is buried under a mass of minor detail of the particular company for which he is to work, but 
hich should properly come under the sales or sales it is essential that he be accustomed to the use of the 


romotio1 lepartment. fi rs ss researc is > j tifie ‘ : . 
ion department, for if sales research is to be scientific method—a precise and logical method of col- 
ne thoroughly, attention must be concentrated on lecting, arranging and presenting facts.” 


e problem at a time. J. H. Barber, assistant to the president, Walworth 
In order to avoid congestion in this important de- Mfg. Co., Boston, also emphasized the need for a fore- 
irtment too—often considered a minor branch of the cast of sales for use in budgeting. Each branch or 
ules division—Mr. Hansen’s company applies a num- __ territory covered by jobbers is expected to get its share 
of tests to any problem which may be “wished of the going business, and by conferences between the 

! he research department, as follows: sales department and the branches, an approximate 
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idea is obtained of the increase which may be expected 
over a given length of time. The actual sales quota 
is not based on this expected increase, but is placed 
a little lower. Budgets planned on this “expectation 
minus enthusiasm” basis serve the manufacturing de- 
partments very well, since they provide for most of the 
materials and machines necessary and a slight speed- 
ing up of production can generally be undertaken with- 
out stress. 

Although sales units of the Walworth Mfe. Co. are 
expected to live up to their estimates, the “must” re- 
quirements of each unit are placed a little higher than 
the volume for a past period and a little below the 
anticipated increase, so that branches and jobbers sel- 
dom fail to “make the grade” on the revised increase, 
whatever market conditions may be. 

Another function of a properly organized sales re- 
search department is to so analyze sales that seasonal 
sales fluctuations are reduced to the minimum, said 
Ernest Draper, treasurer the Hills Brothers Co., New 
York. Many companies have manufacturing problems 
which would entirely disappear if sales were ade- 
quately analyzed. Seasonal fluctuations in business, 
resulting in unemployment, part time operation, in 
creased proportional overhead and other unfortunate 
items, can often be met by concentrating attention to 
the distributive side of the business; by stretching out 
the selling season as long as possible. Redistribution 
of territories sometimes helps, as in the case of a com 
pany manufacturing floor polish, which found that 
practically all its sales were made to the Northern 
States and came during seven months of the year. An 
intensive development of the Southern market straight 
ened out the sales curve. 

Another method of avoiding seasonal sales fluctua 
tions is to introduce supplementary lines. “This may 
take the form of introducing wholly new lines or of 
studying a product intensively and adapting it so as 
to meet other than seasonal needs. The difficulty met 
is that a sales organization which understands how to 
introduce one line may not possibly understand how 
to introduce another. Such difficulties, however, can 
often be overcome. A manufacturer of farm and gar 
den implements introduced a special type of sled, the 
sale of which fitted in quite perfectly with his other 
wise summer seasonal business. A producer of window 
screens took on a line of game boards selling to the 
Christmas trade and thus producing during the six 
months when his plant was normally idle 

The third method of avoiding seasonal pressure 
sales and manufacturing departments is the often : 
plied remedy of making for stock during the dull sea- 
son. Many times this is accepted as the only method 
and frequently results in excessive cost burdens whe 
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a little sales research might eliminate the need for 


much of the production for stock. The sales depart- 
ment is too often considered an independent entity, 
free to “operate at its own sweet will,” said Dr. Cope- 
land in his talk on “Organizing the Marketing Func- 
tion.” 

“Take the relation of the sales department to the 
production department. It is not satisfactory, ordi- 
narily, for the sales department to dictate entirely to 
the production department as to what should be pro- 
duced, and, on the other hand, it is equally unsatisfac- 
tory for the production department to dictate to the 
sales department as to what it may be permitted to 
sell. The chief executive must avoid having the two 
departments come to loggerheads on this question. The 
general policy regarding overselling or underselling the 
plant capacity also must be governed by the chief ex- 


ecutive. 
Sales Close to Finances 


“The sales department similarly has a close rela 
tionship with the financial department. The determina- 
tion of the general budget, which ordinarily should 
start with the forecast of sales, must be subject to ap- 
proval by the chief executive with the cooperation of 
the sales and financial departments. The determina- 
tion of the general credit terms likewise is a matter of 
general policy involving the two departments. When 
it comes to the handling of individual cases in the 
granting of credit and in making collections, a short 
circuit should operate between the sales department 
and the credit department. The credit department, as 
has been pointed out oftentimes, is in a position to aid 
materially in sales promotion. It has the task of safe- 
guarding the integrity of the company’s accounts re- 
ceivable without stifling sales. 

“In many businesses provision also should be made 
for close cooperation between the sales department and 
the purchasing department. By this I do not mean to 
imply approval of the practice of reciprocity in pur- 
chasing whereby materials are bought from a customer 
at a price differential in order to retain his patronage 
‘or the sales department. The sort of cooperation that 
I have in mind on questions of major policy, for ex- 
ample, is the decision of what and how much to buy. 

‘The sales department has relations with the ac- 
counting department on matters relating to accounts 
receivable, which arise out of sales, and also on ac- 


vunting for expenses. The classifications of selling 


expense and the periods to be covered by the reports on 
elling expenses should be governed principally by the 
needs of the sales department for purposes of control. 


‘The advertising of the machinery manufacturer is 


y the limits to the scope of his market and 
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High Lights from the Management Conference 


¢¢7 T is fully as important to conduct day- 
I by-day analysis of current sales as 
to develop elaborate sales research for the 
future. Too many sales analysts concen- 
trate on statistics and forget methods and 
policies they are scientific pilgrims 
temporarily resting in a strange land.” 
—C. T. HANSEN. 


66 E have found that it frequently pays 
us to take orders below cost in 
order to help meet overhead burden when 
we are able to get back more than 60 per 
cent of the fixed overhead in addition to 
actual labor and material charges 
the real point at which it becomes profit- 
less to take on business of this sort can 
sasily be determined by any company.” 


LEONARD TYLER. 





6¢ F the insiders do not cure the disease 
| of unemployment, those outside the 
business are certain to attempt to find 
remedies. In other words, the business 
man must either accept the responsibility 
for a constructive attack upon unemploy- 
ment or reconcile himself to attempted 
panaceas which may legislate him out of 
business in the effort to cure the evil.” 
ERNEST DRAPER. 


6é NE of the tasks of the sales research 

(Geeta is to forecast future 
sales as a guide to the activities of the busi- 
ness. These forecasts should form the 
basis for the sales budget on the one hand 
and for the establishment of sales quotas 
on the other.” 


—Dr. MELVIN T. COPELAND. 
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by the technical knowledge which the potential custom- 
ers have of the product. One of the chief tasks of the 
advertising in such a business is to make the potential 
customers familiar with the machinery manufacturing 
company’s products and services and to secure inquiries 
for the salesmen to follow up. In other words, the ad- 
vertising department, in order to secure the best re- 
sults, should operate intimately with the sales depart- 


mrié 


Speakers at the conference included W. R. Fletcher, 


the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn.; R. A. C. 
Henry, Canadian National Railways, Montreal; Frank 
B. Cliffe, General Electric Co., Schenectady; E. M. 


Hickock, Western Electric Co., New York, and Leonard 
[yler, vice-president Acme Wire Co., New Haven, 
whose interesting paper on “Forecasting the 
Manufacturing Program,” is given below. 
Among those registered at the conference were W. 
bercrombie, Stockham Pipe & Fitting Co., Birm- 
ngham; Arthur Batts, Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
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N. Y.; Charles A. Brown, Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati; Frank B. Cliffe, General Electric Co., Schenectady; 
W. R. Coley, Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia; J. T. 
Chidsey, Root Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn.; V. F. Covert, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh; 
4. B. Cressler, Middletown Car Co., Middletown, Pa.; 
W. L. Damill, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn.; 
H. R. Davies, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh; J. M. Davidson, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
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Stamford, Conn.; John V. N. Dorr, E. B. Witte and Dr. 
R. B. Moore, Dorr Co., New York; Henry Duckwith, 
Norton Co., Worcester; W. R. Fletcher and L. W. 
Young, Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn.; F. A. 
Buchda, Eaton Axle & Spring Co., Cleveland; W. J. 
Burns, National Cash Register Co., Dayton; E. P. 
Campbell, White Motor Co., Cleveland; Mrs. Frank B. 
Gilbreth, F. B. Gilbreth, Inc., Montclair, N. J.; R. H. 
Goodwillie, Otis Elevator Co., Yonkers, N. Y.; S. S. 
Goulds, Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y.; W. E. 
Green, Manning Abrasive Co., Troy, N. Y.; H. L. Gregg, 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn.; Oscar Grothe and A. S. 
Rodgers, White Sewing Machine Co., Cleveland; Hewitt 
Brower, Acme Wire Co., New Haven, Conn.;G. H. Jern- 
burg, Fairbanks, Morse Co., New York; Sam A. Lew- 
isohn, Miami Copper Co., New York; M. R. Lott, Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; James C. McCullough, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Pittsburgh; John Mitchell, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady; W. G. Moore, Standard 
Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh; F. R. O’Donnell, White Motor 
Car Co., Cleveland; H. B. Ohrer, Ohrer Fare Register 
Co., Dayton; W. A. Pierce, Dayton Steel & Foundry 
Co., Dayton; F. A. Pope, Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Co., Harrison, N. J.; C. S. Redding, Leeds & 
Northrup Co., Philadelphia; C. S. Smith, Western Elec- 
tric Products Co., Mansfield, Ohio; J. L. Stone, Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia; C. A. White, Leeds 
& Northrup Co., Philadelphia, and Noah F. Young, 
Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo. 


Forecasting the Manufacturing Program 


BY LEONARD TYLER 


ACME 


epat ment’s end of a com- 


j qn the production depart 
rehensive budgetary plan for manufacturing 


The simplest way is to get from the sales depart- 
nonthly or weekly estimate of what the de- 
e expected to be on each line of product 
he entire period which the plan is expected to 
Suc n estimated schedule of production can 
roken down into the component operations 
e translated into machine hours of standard 

ction for the groups of machines involved. 
the ume way, the materials which will be re- 
such a program can be determined and 
I ie which will keep the shop sup- 
‘ e least investment in inventory. Using 


which the program calls 


f ercentage of activity for each of the manufac- 
¢ departments can be laid out by weeks or months 
from this a reasonable estimate can be made as 
‘ f the following point 

1) Amount and cost of supervision; 
) Amount and cost of indirect labor in the 
rtment, such as inspectors, machine setters, 
(c) Amount and cost miscellaneous de- 
partment supplies; 
(d) Probable rate of call on the auxiliary 


service departments. 

of the manufactur- 
turn, a collective demand for each 
service departments can be set up from which 
a schedule for each can be laid out just as the schedule 
the manufacturing departments made from 
he sales department’s estimated program of deliveries. 


By applying this outline to all 
departments in 


ot the 


was 


From such a schedule, the heads of the service 
departments can, in their turn, give estimates of 

(a) Amount and cost of supervision; 

(b) Amount and cost of indirect labor; 

(c) Amount and cost of direct labor (if 
wanted) ; 

(d) Amount and cost of supplies and ma- 
terials. 


These last estimates, especially where special tools, 
jigs, patterns, etc., are a material item, will not be as 
close he estimates for the manufacturing depart- 


as tne 
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E 
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ments, but every shop has a pretty fair idea of the 
average cost of such elements and on any volume of 
production such average figures will work out with 
sufficient accuracy to fulfill all the expectations of a 
practicable budget plan. 


I have assumed, in outlining this plan, not only 
that the sales can be forecast over a considerable 
period of time, but also that the shop has 

(a) A system of measured task or payment 


by results which enables a program of production 
to be accurately scheduled against the manufac- 
turing departments; 

(b) A system of machine hour distribution 
of burden costs so that supervision, indirect labor, 
supplies and service department cost can be easily 
redistributed to the manufacturing departments; 


(c) A record of service department costs 
against varying percentages of activity in the 
manufacturing departments sufficient to check 
the heads of the service departments in their 


this scheme. 

But what if the sales department can not 
reliable estimate of what the will be over the 
period under construction? Such cases exist, and that 
of the Acme Wire Co. is an excellent example. 


estimates under 
give any 


sales 


Budgeting Without Sales Forecast 


that mean that no benefit can be obtained 
from an attempt to forecast the production program? 
I do not think such a deduction necessarily follows if 
we consider the purposes for which a budget or fore- 
casting plan is adopted. Two of these purposes are: 


Does 


(a) Planning ahead for the volume of work 
anticipated, so that it may be begun and carried 
through smoothly and as rapidly as possible; 

(b) Setting up a standard both of performance 
and cost of performance by which what is ac- 
tually done can be checked. 

In these respects a complete sales department esti- 
mate of sales for a year or six months or whatever the 
period may be, is not absolutely essential however 
convenient it may be. We can start at the shop end 


" 


(Concluded on page 1155) 
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Making a Difficult Mold 


Inder the Instructor’s Watchful Eye 


Practical Training for Foundry Work 


How Brown & Sharpe Make Skilled Molders in Three Years—and Have a Waiting 
List of Applicants 


BY C, M. 


DR asia the me a couple of molders in a hurry,” 
said the foundry foreman to the employment 
man. 

“Easier said, than done, Tom,” was the reply. 

“What? With business easy there ought to be any 
number on the loose pulley. Why, when I was doing 
my own hiring I could pick one up at any time. Bill, 
you employment fellows don’t keep track of them 
Why, the old-timer would pass the word around that 
there was an opening and in no time a flock would be 
in looking for the job.” 

“Say, Tom, pardon the interruption, but I he 
Jerry Peters died yesterday.” 

“No, Bill, is that so? By gosh, that’s the fifth of 
the old gang to pass along in the last two months. 
Ed Johnson took that foreman’s job at the East Worl 
and Harry Holmes started a trucking business. B 
jinks, we soon won’t have any old-timers left. Why 

“Now you have said something,” the employment 
man interrupted. “Here’s where I’m asking you a 
question. How many are you training in that foundry 
of yours to replace them?” 

“None; haven’t time. It’s up to the employment 
office to find men for us. We’re down on the floor get- 
ting out work. Men don’t bother us any more; what 
with you and the scheduling department and all thi 
office management, we don’t have to worry about suc! 
things the way we used to. Huh, train ’em! Where'd 
we find time to train ’em if I could find a kid foolis! 
enough to want to learn the trade?” 

Statements similar to the foregoing are heard time 
and again in our foundries. The thought is only of 
the present. “Let someone else do the training, wé 
haven’t the time,” is the general attitude of the mar 
agement. “Why should my boy spend three or fou 
years as an apprentice when he can go into the sho} 
and make good money operating?” is the thought 
the employee. 

This attitude is now having its effect. Restricted 
immigration added to the existing lack of training has 
created a serious condition. 

A Serious Situation 

OUNDRIES are feeling the shortage of trained 

labor very keenly. Trained molders are scarce and 
will continue to be so until definite steps are taken to 
remedy the conditions now existing. Intensified train- 
ing programs, special school courses and the like, while 


*Supervisor of apprentices, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence R 
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indoubtedly good, do not begin to replace well organ- 
ized training courses in the foundries and shops, 

A good artisan should learn by actually doing the 
various operations necessary for a broad training. 
The work should be of a commercial character, work 
that he knows has a value; and should be done under 
actual production conditions with enough repetition to 
give a continued understanding. He should be taught 
the whys and wherefores of the various problems that 
arise in his daily work; and should not be carried along 
lindly with nothing but routine instruction. 

The lack of training programs cannot be wholly 
laid to the present generation. The tendency away 
from apprenticeship began with the development of 
labor-saving machinery and the introduction of the 
modern factory system. This breaking down of the old 
forms of training was so gradual that it had little 
effect in the beginning. Now it is a serious problem 
d together with restricted immigration has created 
condition that must be overcome. 


What Can Be Done? 


( NE thing that can be done is to make our foundries 
) as attractive as possible in their physical condi- 
tions. Good light and ventilation should be given thor- 
ough study An educational program should be in- 
augurated placing before the public the advantages of 
training. Cooperation with the school systems and the 
encouragement of trade and technical schools, as well 
as an active participation in their affairs should be 
the duty of the management. 

But there must be something concrete offered to 

ung men in order to hold their continued interest. 
They should be shown a well organized plan of educa- 
tion and be assured that such a plan is carried out in 
the foundry and shop. Their work should be laid out 
to cover satisfactorily the field in their chosen trades. 
The management and executives should take a keen 
interest in the work of their apprentices and make 
them feel that the management have their interests at 
heart. In other words, the apprentice should mean 
more than a cheap hand or operator. He should be 
looked upon and trained as one of the leaders of the 
future management. 

The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L., 
has carried on an apprenticeship program for a num- 
ber of years with courses including training for ma- 
chinist, drafting, screw machine operating, pattern- 
making, molding, and coremaking. 

All apprentices come under a centralized control. 
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This is known as the apprentice department and has 
definite schedule laid out for each boy. This tends 
ward a more uniform training and avoids haphazard 

shifting of jobs. 


The apprentice department is also responsible for 
1e selection of the boys. Whenever possible the appli- 


cant visits the factory. He is taken for a trip through 
the shop and shown the various operations and work- 
ing conditions and sees other boys at work. 

Boys who do not satisfactorily pass this interview 
yet seem t e good material are told to call again at 
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ater dat They are given information about the 


ade for which they have applied, and told to give 
re serious consideration to the step that they are 
about to take. This is for the purpose of securing 
vs with a real interest and to discourage those that 
ire merely seeking jobs. 


Examining the Candidates 


\ FTER a boy satisfactorily passes the interview he 
4 is asked to complete an application which gives 
a general idea of his experience and references that 


, 


may be followed up. He is then given a mathematical 
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examination in subjects such as the average grammar 
school graduate should know. A physical examination 
in the nature of an inspection of eyes, ears, throat, feet, 
heart, lungs, and for hernia is also required. If he 
meets the requirements he is told to report for work 
on trial at a given date. 

This trial period is for three months in all trades 
and covers such general operations as would bring out 
the boy’s fitness for the work. This period gives an 
opportunity to weed out the unfit and half-hearted ap- 
plicants before definitely signing them as apprentices. 

While serving this trial period the boy is rated each 
month on his industry, deportment, workmanship and 
mechanical judgment by the department foreman for 
whom he is working. These marks are also checked 
by the shop instructor; and any question or doubt as 
to correct markings is investigated. A uniform method 
of marking is used and the shop marks together with 
the school marks are averaged at the end of the trial 
period. 

Require Fee Payment 


' » boy has been rated a passing mark he is asked, 
saints with his parent or guardian, to sign a for- 
mal agreement and to deposit a fee which varies with 
the different trades. This agreement covers the vary- 
ing periods for the different trades as follows: machin- 
ist, 4 years; patternmaking, 4 years; drafting, 2% 
years; screw machine operating, 2 years; molding, 3 
years; coremaking, 1% years. In all cases the trial 
period is included as a part of the time to be served. 
The fee that is paid can either be paid in cash, or ar- 
rangements can be made to pay it in stated weekly 
amounts. At the successful completion of the appren- 
ticeship this fee, together with a bonus, varying with 
the different trades, is returned to the boy. 

In addition to the instruction given by the shop 
foremen there is also a shop instructor connected with 
the apprentice department whose dufy it is to visit 
the boys in the shop at regular intervals and see that 
they are getting the proper work and instruction. He 
acts as a go-between from the boys to the foremen. 

The school work is cared for by means of classroom 
studies during working hours but is without the use 
of text books. Most of the problems are on shop prac- 
tice; and an effort has been made to correlate the shop 
and school work so that the boy is doing the actual 
work in the shop while he is receiving the theoretical 
training in the school room. The instruction, while 
carried on in classes, is more or less individual and is 
under the supervision of an instructor. A _ certain 
amount of home work is also required to be done each 
week. The different courses have been laid out to 
cover the company’s own particular needs and vary 
with each trade. The problems are printed on loose- 
leaf sheets, and the boys work out the examples on the 
reverse side of the sheets so that when they are com- 
pleted they form a handy reference book for future 
years. 


Another practice that has worked out successfully 
is the formal system of interviews whereby the ap- 
prentices are brought at stated intervals in touch with 
the Brown & Sharpe officials. This creates a personal 
contact that proves helpful and causes the boys to feel 
that the officials are interested in their individual de- 
velopment. It also gives the heads of the departments 
an opportunity to meet the boys and choose likely ma- 
terial for future development. 


System of Payment 


HE apprentices are paid for both their shop and 

school work, and during their trial period as well. 
The wages are increased each year, or period, accord- 
ing to the schedule of their courses. Twice a year the 
marks from the shop and school are averaged and a re- 
port of the boy’s progress is sent to his parent or guar- 
dian. If the boy rates an “Excellent” mark in both 
shop and school he is granted a bonus to be held as 
long as he maintains his “E” rating. The boys also 
receive some contract or piece work; but this is not 
guaranteed as it is the intention to give a thorough 
training rather than an opportunity to carry on routine 
operations with a chance to increase the wage rate. 
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The foundry course furnishes a good illustration of 
the method used in moving boys from one department 
to another for their training. In the case of the mol- 
ders the whole of the first year is spent in what Brow: 
& Sharpe term their heavy foundry. Work in this par- 
ticular section is general in character and gives the 
boy a broad training. 

For the first four months including the trial period 
he acts as a helper to one of the molders. As he de- 
velops he is placed on what is termed the side floor 





This Home for Out-of-Town Apprentices Looks Like a Colle ge Dormitory 


where he is given work to do on his own initiative 
under the supervision of a foreman. After a time o1 
the side floor he is transferred to the crane work where 
he works under a journeyman, who assigns work 
him and follows him through to see that it 

erly done 

The first three months of the second year are give! 
ver to coremaking. In this department the bi 
tarted in the heavy coreroom and works under the 
supervision of a journeyman coremaker. After 
a month and a half in the heavy coreroom h¢ 
into the light core department where he is given work 
that he can carry on by himself. From here he re 
to the heavy foundry where is is given work with th 
thought that he can carry it on on his own initiative 
and will bring about a more rapid development than 
if he were under the supervision of 

During the first three months of the third year he 
is given bench work, usually beside a molder wh« 
picked for his ability to handle boys and is a thoroug! 
workman. It is his duty to give the boy all necessary 
instruction about his work in addition to that given by 
the foreman. Next he is placed on the molding ma 
chines where he spends about two months doing the 
regular routine work of such machines. 

After the molding machine work he returns to the 
heavy foundry again; and is expected to carry on work 
entirely on his own initiative, but, of course, under the 
supervision of the foreman. He spends five months 
on this heavy foundry work and then goes to the cupola 
for about a month where he learns mixtures, charging, 
pouring and work of a like nature. He then returns 
to the heavy foundry to complete his time. This last 
month gives an opportunity to watch his adaptability 
for the various kinds of work so that at the end of his 
apprenticeship he can be given a chance to follow up 
the particular kind of work that he prefers. 

The apprentices at Brown & Sharpe come not only 
from Providence, but from many other parts of the 


a trained molder. 
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ountry as well. For the out-of-town boys a dormitory 
is operated under the supervision of a matron. No 
attempt is made to serve meals at this house; but 
rooms are provided at a nominal charge. This dormi- 
ry acts as a social center for the boys and is very 
helpful in creating a fraternal spirit among them. 
Sports and social events are encouraged; but the 
ys are made to feel that they should carry these on 
dependently of the management and on their own 
initiative, and they have formed an association for the 


ate nN at te 





purpose of furthering their various activities. It is 
felt that by doing this more interest is taken in these 
ictivities than if they were planned and fostered by the 


managemen 


British September Output Increased 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 15 (By Cable) The pig 


ron output in September was 448,700 gross tons, com- 
red wit 144,500 tons in August and 492,700 tons 
in J ily The September steel production at 638,900 


tons shows a large increase over the 477,100 tons made 


n August : 
Comparative production figures for the British steel 
ndustry in gr tons per month are as follows: 


Steel Ingot 


Pig Iron and Castings 
629.000 
7 755.600 
! 17,60 502,100 
ke O00 
tl HlLY SOF (07,400 
} f mont 609, 9 685,100 
Janual 25 6%.4 } 605.100 
re I 4.10 646.400 
Marc} 607,90 684,700 
Ap! HF, S00 97.600 
M 68.000 651.600 


J 400 
lu $92 700 90.400 
August $44,500 177,100 
September 44% 70 ‘ x 900 


Daily average freight car movement in June is re- 
ported by the Bureau of Railway Economics at 27.4 
miles, compared with 25.1 miles in June, 1924, and 
with 28.3 miles in June, 1923. The average load per 
freight car in June was 26.9 tons, compared with 26.7 
tons last year and 28.2 tons in June, 1923. Ton-miles 
per car per day figured out at 737 in June, 19265, 
against 670 in 1924 and 798 in 1923. The goal of 900 
represents 30 tons and 30 miles. 








Which Form of Invoice Is Best? 


Ford Motor Recommends Multiple Billing Form—Stand- 
ard Invoice Already Endorsed by Many Groups Is 
Claimed to Meet All Normal Requirements 


™4y ACH es was asked difficulties of other concerns. That it is an improve- 
to mate 1 Amount h it could save in ment over the multiplicity of invoice forms now preva- 


erical |} annually, p. nvoices re ent is, of course, admitted. 
ed I tandard it | otal of E. J. Kulas. president Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, 
estimated ivings was $21,701 iverage (< >620 writes in Trade Winds, house organ of the Union 
innually Trust Co., of that city, advocating the use of Mr. 
Thi suie Nat a ia Take aan, 
Pur I Agents had when the lI : 
; ltiplicity of ill- 
I ence some 400 trac } = na iss 
. : » ind hnapes, whose 
atior P} delphia I idopt sucl : 
I . necessity of 
star j ’ ¢ ) Lilie Ss naat I ( 
ee : neg ppl ps thereon, there is 
; Yr? ? VY x i é OTO ) 
: Was indors¢ irge grou { st great reduction 
Ul I nas ' *} v mal ! ‘ ea one of which is 
el gal ns since ) | Db widely used mifor evel letail so that checking, posting 
lay I wtn | Ss bee? ] V i ited i! ind ne |! me ! { tedious labor but the 
Initiatior rapid operation wl haracterizes use of an old 
Recer iit an . m has enter ; \ I detail is constant 
field, in the form known as the uniform invoice sug- 
ted b F. H Nic hl. pur hasine ager _ Ford Motor O ] } for ; shown would necessitate 
T) ; Ts } t 1] } f ertall res for t dividual business insofar 
Co., Detroit it has naturally been devis« to simplify : . 
: - _ : q “ ’ headings are concerned, although 
I g and cierical probien i a iarge cor- t f would requisite for every 
fic line of and Mr. Diehl 
W e able to solve many of the li for f ving substantial 
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SHOW UN PER UNIT AMOUNT 





i be on a sheet 8 inches wide and either 7, 11 or 14 inches long. 
— > ? Te ] . - +} ’ - ] 
l | ices lor nches d have dots or short 


mor! e is required for shipper’s name, addre et Line spacing may be 


Purchasing Agent ntended to be replaced by that of the vendor. 
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r'his Is the Standard Invoice Recommended by the Department of Commerce 
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advantages: It permits maximum speed and ac- for accepted headings for the customer's approval 
curacy, since it centralizes all shipping data and notations, thus eliminating the use of the cus- 
gives a continuous writing space with natural tomer’s rubber stamp and sticker riders, with pos- 
carriage shifts for the typist Furthermore, it sible loss of riders, obliteration of invoice and 
gives a fixed column for the customer's order num- confusion which unavoidably appears in the pres- 
ber, permitting a consolidated billing. In other ent day hit-or-miss method of invoicing, owing 
words, it permits you to list all shipments for to the obliteration or defacement of important 
any single day, regardless of their order number. data. 
on a single invoice, thus reducing papers to be In addition to the features mentioned, you will 
handled by both shipper and customer by at least note that space is reserved for the adare ss in 
25 per cent such a manner as to permit the use of a window 
In addition it reserves and centralizes the space envelope thus saving the necessity of addressing 
SUMUULAUEGNNNAUE NANA AU ENA NSULATMRGAEGAU A THUUUENNGAUUUNNNAUGGAUUUeNNNAUONNLY Es} soanuuaunagyOoNNNLQUNAAIUONNILI ' POUR DAA ETA WOUDAASUDICULAITNCNSS PRA 


SHOW UNIFORM INVOICE 


EMBLEM OR 
TRADE MARK YOUR NAME GOES HERE 
HERE NATURE OF BUSINESS 
(If any) STREET AND NUMBER 
TOWN ano STATE 
INVOICE NO. 
DATE 
; FOR CUSTOMER'S USE 
Pi \ TERMS - 












This space reserved for address, permits the use of window 
envelopes, thus saving the time to address envelopes for 2 


the purpose of mailing. ee 


\ APPROVAL 


TRANSPORTATION 






SHIPPED TO 
SHIPPED FROM 
F.O. B. 
TERMS 
SHIPPED VIA 
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SHIPPER’S QUANTITY | PACKAGE DESCRIPTI 
ORDER SHIPPED | NUMBER 






UNIT PRICE 











Advantages of 


Advantages of Shipper’s Zone 
Custaomer’s Zone 








1. Cenfralisation of shipping data. 





2. Continuous writing spaces. ? 
tomer’s approvals. . 





\ 1. Reservation centralizea Cus- 


Natural carriage shifts making for speed 





2. Eliminates Customer's dse of 





re rubber stamps and sticker 
4. Fixed column far Customer's Order riders with possible lass of 

Number permitting consolidated bill- ( riders. 

; : ; fi : 

ing—that is, all shipments for one day Dems iteiies death teed 


regardless of otder number, jshould 
appear on one ingoice. This will|reduce 
papers to be handled by twenity - five 
pes cent at least for Shipper and 


obliterating important data. 


\ Customer. | 
Size 
The size may be varied from 8'4''x11"' (letter size) to 8\."' x7" or 814!’ x 14", 
depending upon the number of items usually billed. 


| If desirable, the entire form may be printed the long way of the sheet, but in 
such cages the up and down dimension should always be kept to $','' for 
| filing. 

It can be used on any type of billing or writing machine. 


| ee 
i A Two Zone |nvoice 


(One Zone for Shipper—One Zone for Customer 
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The Purchasing Agent of the Ford Motor Co. Urges the Use of This Invoice 
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ling to Ford Motor This would permit the 
remainder f the customers to have the benefits of 
nit 

Th r difference I feel is so trivial as to re 
ery little consideration That is, whether 
tail of the invoice should be put in the head 
T e who sign on the tail of the invoice can do so 
rdily nd I see no worthwhile argument either! 
ts being on the tail or in the head, except one 
Vv} ivanced s time iz t the effect 
& ( I \ ce sually diffi 
1 I lling d th he there can 

' read 


The stamp of approval of that famous organization 
of 


the Department of Commerce known as the Division 
f Simplified Practice has been given to the 


( 


standard 


form of the purchasing agents. The National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants has approved the same form, 
as has the Division of Purchases and Stores of the 
American Railway Association. 
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One Company Increased Volume 150 Per Cent by Establishing Territorial 


Halved Simultaneously 


AITKEN* 


he number of calls, inquiries, proposals, orders and 
ounts of each man were recorded daily. 
of new 
immediately. 
per 
1924, we 


W ac 


Results the 


method began to show almost 
selling approximately 12% 
of the total number of accounts, in August, 
called on 33 per cent of the total customers 
listed and sold 42 per cent of them or 13.86 per cent of 
total number. 


that 


Instead of 


cent 


ne 


By September salesmen were com- 
their territories were 
sales force was increased by three men. 


plaining 


too large and the 


Since the adoption of this plan, we have never 
opened less than fifty new accounts each month, list- 
ing any customer as new who has not made a pur- 
chase within twelve months. By the end of the year 


the calling list was increased to 


total with the same productive 


40 


results 


the 
per 


of 
42 


per cent 


selling 


cent of those visited. 

The volume of business had been augmented at the 
Same time—an increase due partially to a_ better 
understanding of the lines represented and their 
adaptability to the territory. This knowledge was 


reached by listing the lines and securing an estimate 


from each territory of the volume therein on each 
product. The estimates, when compiled, gave a quota 
for each line; the total of these was the gross quota 
for the entire territory for 1925. 


Inauguration of this part of the plan was viewed as 
remendous task, but it proved what we had antici 
that salesmen often did not know the lines that 


7 
a 


nat ; 
VYaled, 


were represented by their price sheets and customers 
were unaware of many lines that we carried. It showed 
that the 


territories were still too large, for they pro- 


tested that they could not adequately cover their cus- 
tomers and prospects and do justice to all lines. 
Therefore, a second addition was made to our sales 


force, four more salesmen. Today we have nine terri- 


tories and thirteen men as compared with three terri- 
ries and six men a year ago. 
The managers of the machine tool department and 
the 


supply department spend four days of each week 
n actual sales contact with their men, helping them to 
become better salesmen and to have a more intelligent 


understanding of the products that they sell. 


Here, in brief, are the results of the adoption of 
this program, from Aug. 1, 1924, to June 1, 1925: 
\ ner f i r t I the number of <« 
\ er tl ) if customers 
\ t num be {f active 
\ é the number of lines sold 
Ar creas per cent in the volume of business 
; f \ redu tion of nearly v per cent in selling costs per 


Making Basic Open-Hearth Steel 


Operating Officials, Meeting at Cleveland, Discuss Furnace 
Design, Practice, Yield, Refractories and Other Items 
Relating to Production, Quality and Cost 


PEN-HEARTH steel making problems were discussed at a three-day meeting at 


the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Oct. 13, 14 and 15. 


It was a gathering of open- 


hearth superintendents and metallurgists identified with rolling mills using 
open-hearth steel. It represented a movement energized by the American Institute 


of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 


of open-hearth superintendents to make 


last April. 
detailed studies of the process from the 


Organized as a committee 


standpoints of production, cost and quality, it began with the appointment of three 


sub-committees, on design, on practice and 


vield and on refractories. Thus some 


50 operating department heads came together at Cleveland. They met without 
formal program or papers but instead with the informal presentation of points of 


practice and opinion offered through assignment by a few committee members. The 


result was the somewhat free and easy 


atmosphere of the round table type of dis- 


cussion. At times views and figures apparently represented the ideals of the 


speakers rather than the actualities but as acquaintance widened among the partici- 


pants there was a disappearance of any 
whole the meeting: was marked by frank 


those present, and it was pronounced 
dividually very much worth while. 


intention of window dressing. On the 
and generous statements from most of 


in the conversations between sessions as in- 
The acid process received relatively little at- 


tention, most of the companies represented making basic steel. A brief review of 
the first day’s sessions was given in THE IRON AGE of last week. 


Plans of Steel Making Committee Outlined 


N a brief opening address, John V. W. Reynders, 
president, American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, emphasized that the movement 
promises to be of marked value, particularly as it rep- 
resents group action all directed to one object. H: 
pointed out how today the industry is particularly con- 
cerned with the reduction of costs. With the produc- 
tion rate at the moment only 10 per cent below the 
maximum for a given year and yet not much over 75 
per cent of capacity, there are small margins of profits 
and these the operating man is expected to neutralize. 
He pointed out how the situation has come about in 
part as the result of the increased output obtained 
from individual furnaces, amounting to as much as 25 
per cent over the past few years. He ventured to say, 
nevertheless, that the open-hearth process was far from 
the end of the path toward improvement; that in five 
years there would be items in open-hearth practice no 
now dreamed of. In passing, he mentioned the patent 
ing by Benjamin Talbot, of the Cargo Fleet Iron Co. 
Ltd., Middlesbrough, England, of a tilting open-hearth 
furnace of 400 to 500 tons capacity. This incorporates 


+ 


a reservoir wherein the finished steel may be held for 


a time, Mr. Talbot contending, it may be added, that 
prompt teeming is destructive of quality. Mr. Reyn- 
ders looks for profitable meetings also from the con- 
ferences in view of the American disposition to engage 
in frank interchange of experiences. 

Dr. Herbert M. Boylston, of the Case School of Tech- 
nology and president of the Ohio section of the insti- 
tute, in an introductory address, traced briefly the his- 
tory of the open;-hearth furnace, dwelling on the fact 
that it is only 60 to 65 years old, having been invented 
by William Siemens in 1858. Though originally ap- 
plied to secure regenerative action in manufacturing 
zine, glass, and for heating crucibles, it was later em- 
ployed for working wrought iron, requiring a tempera- 
ture of 2700 deg. and, of course, promptly damaging the 
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roof. Passing briefly over the difficulties of convincing 
the engineering public of the value of the process, he 
told of its introduction in a locomotive plant in 1868 at 
Crewe, England, and in the same year at the Cooper 
Hewett plant at Trenton, N.J. Whereas in 1878, ten 
years later, 32,000 tons of open-hearth steel were made 
in this country, there were 65 tons of Bessemer made 
for every 3 tons of open-hearth steel. In 1895 the manu- 
facture of open-hearth steel began making rapid 
strides, catching up with Bessemer production in 1907. 

G. D. Tranter, American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio, chairman of the open-hearth superinten- 
dents’ committee, reviewed briefly the organization and 
objects of the committee. Questions and problems 
it is likely to consider include such items as the follow- 
ing: material, size and shape of brick; specifications of 
ingot molds; standardization of furnace design for 
given conditions; economic value of various grades of 
scrap and specifications for them; recommended prac 
tice for various grades for steel; fuel consumption; 
furnace repair and maintenance and introduction of 
labor saving devices. 

To the committee on furnace design, of which Kent 
Harrison is chairman, J. W. Galvin, of the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation, and L. E. Yost, of the McKinney 
Steel Co., Cleveland, were added. 

R. L. Leventry was made chairman of the commit- 
tee on practice and yield and these additions were 
made to it: C. B. Collingwood, superintendent of open- 
hearth and rolling mill, Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn.; Carl W. Peirce, open-hearth superintendent, 
Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, Ohio; J. L. 
Schueler, metallurgist, Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; James J. Bowden, chief metallurgist, La- 
clede Steel Co., Alton, IIl. 

To the committee on refractories were added E. L. 
Ramsay, Wisconsin Steel Co.; George D. Walters, At- 
lantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga., and Ernest A. Smith, 
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open-hearth superintendent, Andrews Steel Co., New- 
port, Ky. 

Mr. Bowden was made secretary of the open-hearth 
superintendents’ which will hold its next 


committee, 
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meeting in April, 1926, possibly in Chicago, and which 
may be responsible for a session of the meeting in 
February in New York of the American Institute of 


Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 


Proportions and Performance of Gas Burning Furnace 


Kenneth Mc- 


Ashland, Ky., 
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Performance With Oil Burning Furnace 


James J. Bowden, chief metallurgist of the Lacled 
Steel ( Alton, Ill., similarly described an oil burning 
furnace producing 75-ton heats, with a consumption 

Ff 40 gal. of oil per ton, with oil having a calorific 
ie of 19,500 B.t.u. per gallon. The number of heats 
per month ranged from 55 to 63 and he claimed 400 to 


450 


530 heats 


the life of the roof, with a record run of 
He said that 180 to 185 heats were obtained 
for the back wall. About twice a week this was daubed 
up with chrome ore together with Syndolag. For the 


neats as 





front wall, 200 to 250 heats were mentioned as the per- 
formance. The slag pockets are cleaned out every 100 
heats, and about 15 in. are taken out at a time. 

The ladle performance used to be 12 heats. For lining 
the ladles, a cement gun now is used applying crushed 
brick and fire clay, and this has increased the number 
of heats per ladle to 18. The mixture for the cement 
gun is one-third clay and two-thirds crushed brick, ap- 
plied immediately after every heat with a coating of 
perhaps % in. in thickness. Oil at 150 to 175 lb. per sq. 
in. pressure is used, with steam at 125 lb. pressure for 
atomization. By using a steam separator he secured 
an increased speed of working the steel and reduction 
in amount of fuel, the fuel reduction amounting, he es- 
timated, to 15 to 20c. a ton. He suggested in passing 
that he was likely to investigate the performance of 
the checkers by means of pyrometers to ascertain the 
duration of time in which the checkers show efficient 
storage of heat. 

Among other things 


( brought out in the discussion 
a type of oil burne? 


was described and offered as an un- 





The Oil in This Burner Is Forced 
Inclined Holes in the Oil 
Which Is Capped at the End 


th rough 


Pipe ; 


patented sketch will help 
this, 
while the oil is 
the %-in. oil pipe is 
1%-in. holes drilled at the 
yw of air, so that the oil on being 

into the air pipe meets the opposing current of 
ulr with resultant 


device. The accompanying 
to indicate its general features. In 
‘or the atomizing at 80 lb. pressure, 
supplied at 90 lb. The end of 
apped and there are eight 
ingle against the fle 
forced 


air is used 


atomizing and mixing. 

Stuart, open hearth superintendent of th¢ 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo., described a 
superheater for use in burning tar. This amounted to 
nothing more , 2-in. pipe bent into return 
ends to lie over the checker brickwork. Superheating 
the steam to 400 and 500 deg 


James R. 


i) 


1 > 
than lo ft. of 


the consumption of tar 


per ton of steel was reduced from 40 to 43 gal. to 32. 
lhe pipe is bled through a %4-in. opening, so that when 
the burner is inactive, the pipe will not get so hot as 
o burn out. 

The question of single versus double slag pockets 


connection with oil burning was brought up, and 
R. L. superintendent, Bourne-Fuller 
Co., Cleveland, found that with the double pockets the 
il consumption was cut 4 to 5 gal. per ton. 

The use of metal cased brick in the ends of a fur- 
lace was discussed at some length. In spite of warp- 
ing, it was possible to reclaim 75 per cent of the brick, 
putting the parts to end. Laid dry, it was pointed 
out that good performance was obtained by using six 
courses of the 13-in. brick and then a course of chrome 
rick laid flat, or 2 in. 


Kane, open hearth 


end 


Special Back Wall Construction 
Back wall construction was discussed, partly in the 
light of the Nasmyth patents employed by the Illinois 
Steel Co. By bending the buck stays and building the 
wall inclining outward, a furnace in the upper level is 
widened 26 in., being stepped back by means of plain 
brick and the “amping of 3 in. of magnesite burned in. 


The maintenance is a matter of the use of dolomite. A 
record of 1300 heats, it is claimed, shows that repairs 
have amounted to substantially nothing. 


The back 
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wall lies against a %-in. plate. The back skewback 
is 6 in. lower than that in front. With a combination 
of Danforth checkers, a venturi arrangement of ports, 
an 18-in. roof constructed with 22-in. ribs and the back 
wall described, it was stated that with 13% furnaces 
98,000 tons of steel was made in a recent month. 

One of the furnaces of the open hearth plant of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. visited on Monday preceding 
the meeting in Cleveland showed an inclined back wall 
employing steel plate against which is built up above 
the slag line a refractory lining of chrome rock. 


Increases in Furnace Ratings 


In respect to the increased output now generally 
obtained per furnace in terms of the original furnace 
rating, it was pointed out how the war demand had 
resulted in cutting off 2 ft. at each end, at least where 
oil or tar was used instead of gas. For example, Car] 
W. Peirce, Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, told what was done with a furnace with a 15 by 
35-ft. hearth. The port to the end wall measured 12 ft. 
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By cutting off 2 ft. at each end, the bath was length- 
ened to 39 ft. He and others admitted that it was not 
a good practice altogether to take off lining, as there 
is a considerable chance of thinness in spots. In his 
case, the depth from slag line to the bottom was 24 in. 

Another mentioned the case of a depth of 24 in. to 
27 in. for a 100-ton furnace. At the Bourne-Fuller 
plant, a furnace rated at 50 tons has produced 85 tons. 
To the contention that depth of bath should possibly 
be limited in terms of the time of refining, it was 
pointed out that a 200-ton furnace works on a 40-in. 
depth of bath, and that a limiting depth has not neces- 
arily been reached. At the Weirton plant, the bath 
depth is 28 in. 

Out of the discussion came a proposal for members 
to supply photostats of their exemplary furnace de- 
signs. This could be compiled at headquarters, and 
thus each member be given a book combining conve- 
niently photostats of furnaces of various sizes and con- 
structions adapted to different kinds of work and dif- 
ferent kinds of fuel. 


Variations in Charging Practice and Yield 


A* regards charging practice a considerable num- 
ber explained their procedure. A. W. Smith, works 
superintendent Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., found 
a good quality of product, having in mind apparently 
the sheet-bar, by using molten iron to the extent of 40 
to 42 per cent of the charge. A 45 to 46 per cent iron 
charge was satisfactory, when a small amount of ore 
was used. When the iron amounts to 50 per cent, 
the process is slowed down. Charging time is 4 to 5 hr 
Limestone amounts to 10 per cent and no heavy melt- 


ing scrap is used, but instead uncut flashings and com- ° 


pressed sheets. For patching, the experience of the 
Youngstown plant with a cement gun was not satis- 
factory. There was a tendency for the phosphorus to 
increase, and it was thought this might be due to the 
ground brick used. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube practice in making 
rimming steel 0.10, 0.11 and 0.12 per cent carbon for 
sheet bars, say in 100-ton heats, involves the use of 40 
per cent iron, some of it charged cold to the amount of 
20,000 to 30,000 Ib. Deoxidizers are sometimes used. 
Using aluminum 10 Ib. is the amount and titanium 150 
to 200 Ib. per 100 tons. Skulls weigh 2500 to 5000 Ib. 
The yield from ingot to the cold finished bar is 83 to 
84 per cent after rejections are taken out. For a good 
sheet surface, 9.11 to 0.13 carbon and 0.50 manganese is 
preferred. In the rimming the steel rises sometimes 
3 or 4 or even 5 in. in 22x24-in. ingots. 


Consumption of Ingot Molds 


The American Rolling Mill practice at Middletown, 
Ohio, is to use 19x20-in. ingot molds for rimming stee 
and 18x20-in. Gathmann molds for killed steel. In the 
latter a graphite wash is used and hot tops. The life 
of the molds is 95 heats and of the stools 300 heats 
Stripping is begun 20 min. after the last of the rim- 
ming steel is teemed, and 2 hr. in the case of high 
carbon steel. 

Mold consumption amounts to 32 lb. per ton and 
stool consumption 5 Ib. per ton, the latter figure being 
obtained by noting the annual replacement in terms of 
the annual production of steel. A plate about 17% in. 
square of No. 14 gage is used on the stool for the 
18x20-in. mold and is not floated or lost in the bottom 
but may be seen when the ingot is turned over. A clay 
wash is found not good and lime gives a scum-like 
surface. The company’s experience is in favor of light 
rather than heavy stools. 

The Republic company’s experience is 100 heats for 
20x24-in. molds and 60 for 18x32-in. slab molds. An 
increase to 60 in the latter case was the result of pick- 
ling the walls of the mold. The consumption in pounds 
is 40 of molds and stools per ton of product. 

The Sharon Steel Hoop Co. finds a loss of 26 lb. 
of 20x22-in. molds per ton; the Wisconsin Steel Co., 
28 to 30 Ib. of 18x20-in. molds. 

At the Donner plant the molds stand 75 heats. They 
comprise 20x20-in. Gathmann, 23x26-in. and 21%x 


21% in. The consumption amounts to 25 to 30 Ib. per 
ton. Tar is used on the hot stool and tar around the 
top of the mold. A spraying of graphite and aluminum 
has been tried but not sufficiently long for the results 
to be learned. 

At the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. plant, 80 to 85 
heats are obtained, though this was admitted as keep- 
ing the molds in service perhaps too long. The com- 
pany makes its own molds. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube experience is 32 Ib. 
of molds for the shop average. The mold sizes are 
20 x 22 in., 16 x 32 in., 18 x 32 in. and 19 x 46 in., the 
last showing a life of 60 heats. The use of graphite 
in the smallest mold has helped to increase mold life 
and better the surface. 

About 110 heats and 32 lb. per ton were the figures 
given for the Laclede records. About 22 lb. for ordi- 
nary and 36 lb. for the Gathmann molds were given 
for the Bourne-Fuller experience. 

The yield from ingot to sheet bar is 84 per cent 
at the Sharon Steel Hoop plant, 82 per cent after in- 
spection at the shipping car at the Republic plant 
and 84 per cent at Inland Steel Co. 

J. L. Schueler, metallurgist Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co., Peoria, Ill., said that theoretical yield at the 
Keystone plant was 89.69 per cent on an average cold 
charge, with 93.51 per cent on the actual weighing 
of the ingots. This is based on 13-hr. heats, whereas 
with a poorer charge the calculated yield is 88.85 per 
cent and actually 87.77, and 15 hours’ time in the fur- 
nace. With a charge of 38 per cent pig iron and cast 
iron, the yield is 91 per cent, and lime used, 10.32 per 
cent. In this case 6000 tons are obtained per month, 
whereas with 100 per cent scrap, the output is 4500 to 
5000 tons. The yield, he pointed out, depends in part 
as to whether clean or rusty scrap is used, or light 
or heavy scrap; also the temperature of pouring and 
the amount of limestone. No special trouble has been 
experienced from the ash content of coke used for ob- 
taining carbon. Coke breeze has been used, but any 
analyzing more than 0.75 per cent sulphur is rejected. 
Otherwise, there seems to be no necessity for demand- 
ing metallurgical coke. 


Accounting for Pit Scrap in Charge 


One point made in the question of yield was that 
the figure varied widely, according to the way 
pit scrap, for example, is charged. In most cases, 
apparently, the pit scrap is regarded as 85 per cent 
metal, and being somewhat nearer 100 per cent, helps 
the yield to that extent. The ore charged is measured 
in terms of its iron content, whereas pig iron is re- 
garded as 100 per cent metal. The practice evidently 
has arisen from the fact that the iron is bought at so 
much a ton, whereas ore, for example, has a price de- 
pendent on the iron content. 

The need was pointed out of establishing a recom- 
mended practice for calculating the yield, or in other 
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words, for defining procedure so that the percentage 
vield, for example, may mean the same thing in all 
plants. Pursuing the point further, it was explained 
S( add 1 or 2 per cent to allow for kish, while 
thers deduct for the kish. Some included ingot butts 
in the pit scrap. Allowances for the pit scrap charged 
nto the furnace ranged from 2 per cent to 5 per cent, 
the latter case being one half pit scrap proper and 
one half butts. In some cases the pit scrap is weighed, 
nd i hers it is not, and there was no general con- 
clusion as t w best to insure the prompt cleaning 


iter every neat 
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advocated taking time to wash out the furnace when 
the bottom is “bad,” before rabbling. Sometimes this 
procedure takes 12 hours, but he regarded it important 
to have no steel remaining, for without steel the re- 
pairs will suffice for a month’s run. Mr. Tranter men- 
tioned that their practice is to blow out with air, di- 
recting the air toward the tap hole. Mr. Harrison 
found warrant for taking 30 min. to 1 hr. for wash- 
ing after every heat, a matter of special importance 
in making special steels, as is done at the Donner 
plant 
The Ladle Nozzle 


Using the cement gun for ladle lining was claimed 
to give 50 heats, in one experience. At Pueblo, the 
performance is 20 to 25 heats. A shale brick is used. 
Cutting the ladle nozzle from 1% to 1% in. cut down 
the number of heats per ladle on the average to 15. 
An unusually thin lining is used in this plant, and now 
a 2-in. nozzle is employed and the steel is teemed into 
1 x 21-in. molds, reducing materially the time in which 
the steel is in the ladle. 

The topic led to discussing the prompt knocking out 
of the old nozzle from the hot ladle. Kent Harrison, 
Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, described the method fol- 
lowed by the Maryland Steel Co. when duplexing was 
introduced. The ladle was laid on its side immediately 
after teeming. A bar was placed across the lugs, and 
then what may be described as a long pole was shoved 
into the nozzle opening carrying a bell or stopper of 
the nozzle shape. Mud of clay or ganister was thrown 
in and the nozzle well was shaped and the new refrac- 
tory bottom dried in 2 hr. 

R. L. Leventry, Republic Iron & Steel Co., explained 
that they had been similarly setting stoppers for three 
years. At one time, 10 furnaces were cared for in 24 
hr. by four ladles. The arrangement has saved two 
men per turn. Just to see what coutd be done, a nozzle 
has been set, he said, in 3 min. from the time the slag 
was dumped from the ladle. The average nozzle re- 
newal takes 20 min. 


What Iron Does Open-Hearth Department Desire? 


As to the composition of pig iron desired for mak- 
ing mild steel, there were various views. Out of the 
discussion came the suggestion that the open-hearth 
man might well be more stringent in respect to his 
requirements. He ought not be left in the position 
of making a product on which he is held to strict ac- 
countability when he has so little to say as to what 
the blast furnace department gives him. The thought 
was expressed by L. B. Lindemuth that possibly a com- 
mittee might be appointed to make recommendations 
to the blast furnace department in respect to the most 
desirable pig iron for a given open-hearth operation. 

Among the opinions offered as to the best pig iron 
for the purpose were these: Silicon of 0.90 to 1.25 per 
cent and manganese of 1.50 to 2. Another of 1.00 
to 1.25 manganese. Another, 1.50 per cent manganese. 
A fourth put the manganese at 2 per cent and silicon 
from 0.70 or 0.80 to 1.10 or 1.15, working the steel for 
0.37 per cent residual manganese and cutting the 
amount of ferromanganese in two, or 500 lb. against 
850 to 900 lb. in a 0.08 to 0.12 per cent carbon heat 
teeming 96 tons; in this case the charge of 245,000 lb. 
is made up of 25 per cent scrap, 59 to 60 per cent scrap 
plus borings and 7 to 8 per cent lime. Still another 
opinion was iron of 0.90 to 1.25 silicon and 1.25 to 
1.50 manganese, using 2500 lb. of spiegeleisen of 5% 
per cent manganese and 2 per cent silicon to 100-ton 
heats 20 min. before tapping. It was pointed out that 
in securing molten iron high in silicon from the blast 
furnaces, one is getting a high physical temperature, 
t is high sensible heat, and one contention was that 


the desirable thing is an analysis providing for high 


+ 


na 


graphitic carbon. 


Refractory Session Discusses Dolomite Clinker 


A LARGE part of the session devoted to refractories 
4 i was taken up by a talk by M. E. Holmes, of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. G. V. Bole, the Bureau of Mines, 
Columbus, Ohio, chairman of the committee on refrac- 


t 


tories, was scheduled for a paper but was unable to be 
present because of illness. E. A. Whitworth, chair- 
man of the meeting, announced before adjournment 
that the various problems touched on will probably be 
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discussed in considerably more detail at the next meet- 
ing of the committee in Chicago, next April, and in 
the meantime a questionnaire on refractories will be 
sent out. 

Mr. Holmes read a statement from Mr. Bole, which 
pointed out among other things that the Bureau of 
Mines has spent much time and money on refractory 
problems, that it now has five men at work and is 
anxious to cooperate with the open-hearth committee. 
Mr. Holmes then told how the bureau is working on 
the use of dolomite for brick—much of this research 
being in connection with brick for open-hearth fur- 
naces. Dead burnt dolomite might be suitable for 
brick but not for patch work clinkers. Clinkers for 
patch work should be stable, so that they will stand 
up during transportation and be in the same condition 
when used as when made. Fuel consumption, he said, 
is less if stable clinker is used. 


Clinker for Patch Work 


Clinkers on the market are not stable but flake 
down in several months. They vary in silica content 
from 3.02 to 6.77 per cent and there is quite a range 
in their content of iron oxide and alumina. The Bureau 
of Mines, he said, has gone into the subject of clinker 
in much detail. It has found that the silica content 
must be above a certain per cent to make sure the 
clinker is stable. The silica content must be 9 per cent 
on a clinker basis and from 5 to 12 per cent on a raw 
basis to make sure that the clinker is stable. The con- 
tent of iron oxide and alumina is not so important. 

Even if the clinker is stable it will be unsatisfac- 
tory in the open-hearth furnace unless it resists cor- 
rosion. Corrosion of clinker is one of the problems 
being worked on by the Bureau of Mines. All clinkers 
now on the market corrode. Corrosion, he said, is due 
to various causes, including over-heating, cuts in the 
fluxing stone and reaction of the lining in the slag. 
But a more important question is whether the silica 
or iron in the slag is a cause of corrosion. Silica is 
probably an active agent of corrosion on the bank of 
the hearth. 

There are two types of corrosion, one at the bank 
and the other at the bottom of the hearth and these 
may be due to two causes. It is the general opinion 
that high silica clinker results in rapid corrosion. If 
this is true, it seems due to the reduction of the iron 
oxide in the clinker. The speaker did not know whether 
clinker can be developed that can stand corrosion bet- 
ter than the clinker that is now on the market. He 
outlined some of the laboratory tests for corrosion 
made by the Bureau of Mines and said that the work 
would be continued on a semi-commercial basis and 
hoped that it would be possible to improve patch work 
clinkers. Tests to determine the cause of corrosion 
will also be continued. 

Another question that should be considered is wheth 
er it is desirable to standardize patchwork clinker. 
As there are five uses for clinker, another matter that 
should be considered in this connection is whether there 


Foundry Equipment Discussed at Boston 


BosTon, Oct. 16.—H. M. Lane, president H. M. Lane 
Co., Detroit, was the chief speaker at the October meet- 
ing of the New England Foundrymen’s Association, held 
Wednesday evening. His talk, which was accompanied 
by lantern slides, was devoted to foundry equipment, its 
merits and shortcomings, and was confined to a consider- 
able extent to some of the largest automobile plants. 

Mr. Lane asserted that a foundry might have the 
best equipment obtainable, yet be inefficient unless the 
equipment is sold, so to speak, to the plant organiza- 
tion. He stated that roughly a traveling crane does 
not pay unless a plant has a daily volume of not less 
than 30 tons. The upkeep of locomotive cranes is high, 
according to Mr. Lane. He mentioned cases of steel 
mills having five such cranes in order that three may 
always be available. No crane, he declared, is yet pro- 
vided for proper locking when idle. Numerous cranes, 
he explained, have blown from rails. 

After discussing various kinds of charging equip- 
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should be five clinkers, one for each use. Flux clinker 
is being tested for use instead of stone in lining and 
in patching. Although this clinker costs six times as 
much as raw stone, it may be found to be more eco- 
nomical. Another question is whether the flux should 
be in one form or in different sizes and whether coarse 
flux should be used on bottoms and fine flux on the 
banks. These, in his opinion, were matters on which 
users and manufacturers can get together. 

In the discussion G. D. Tranter, American Rolling 
Mill Co., said that his company is experimenting with 
dolomite clinker and is getting good results. The iron 
oxide has a fluxing action on the sides but he believed 
the cutting action on the bottom was mechanical. Sev- 
eral others expressed the opinion that burnt dolomite 
clinker is better than the raw stone. 

There was some discussion of the matter of turning 
the ladle brick to make it true. Mr. Whitworth re- 
marked that turning worked well in foundry practice 
and should work well in open-hearth operations. 


Standardizing Silica Brick Sizes 


Another subject discussed was the standardization 
of silica brick sizes. G. G. Coolidge, Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Co., said that the American Refractories 
Institute had gone over the blueprints and had reduced 
the number of shapes from 146 to 106. He pointed out 
that the use of standardized roof brick for open-hearth 
furnaces has become more general. However, it would 
be impossible to reduce the number to very few shapes. 
At present there are 33,000 clay shapes and 18,000 
silica shapes. Manufacturers of refractories would 
welcome any standardization that could be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. McDonald, General Refractories Co., said that 
there had not been enough cooperation between refrac 
tory makers and users and that the open-hearth com- 
mittee should cooperate with the refractory institute. 
Mr. Tranter expressed the opinion that brick will be 
more standardized when open-hearth design becomes 
better standardized. He pointed out the importance 
of standardization from a standpoint of inventory. Mr. 
Whitworth remarked that open-hearth superintendents 
desired to cut down on the number of brick sizes. 

There is some discussion of the size of ladle sleeves 
and nozzles. R. L. Leventry, Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., said that his company is using 5-in. sleeves and 
2-in. nozzles. Mr. Tranter stated that the American 
Rolling Mill Co. is using 5%-in. sleeves and 2-in. noz- 
zles and J. H. Carter, Sharon Steel Hoop Co., stated 
that he is using 5-in. sleeves and 2%-in. nozzles. 

Some of the open-hearth superintendents stated 
that they had used California magnesite for patch 
work and had found it as good as Australian mag- 
nesite. Mr. Leventry said that he had used chrome for 
two years as a first course in front and back walls of 
furnaces and found that it lasted as long as magnesite 
brick. He also had used chrome rock for the same 
purpose in the back walts. 


ment, Mr. Lane showed the application of old style 
wheelbarrows, as used by the International Harvester 
Co., simply to prove that existing equipment about 
a foundry often can be used to advantage. A concrete 
mixer used in a brass foundry as a wet tumbling bar- 
rel also was illustrated to demonstrate how makeshift 
machinery is sometimes economical 

H. P. Blumenauer, Arcade Malleable Iron Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., vice-president of the association, gave an 
outline of coming activities. Vincent T. Malcolm, 
metallurgical engineer, Chapman Valve Co., Springfield, 
Mass., will talk on the application of the X-ray study 
of foundry casting defects at the November meeting. 
At the December meeting, A. A. Grubb, technical de- 
partment, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, will talk on 
the technical control in the foundry as an aid to the 
foundrymen. His talk will embrace gray iron as well 
as brass. The January, or annual, meeting will take 
the form of a past-president’s night. R. F. Harring- 
ton, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corporation, South Boston, 
president of the association, presided at the meeting. 
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Testing Society Committees to Meet in 
Cleveland 


Some of the leading committees of the American 
Society for Testing Materials and certain joint com- 
mittees are to hold a three-day session for group meet- 
ings at the Hotel Cleveland, Oct. 27 to 29. Some of 


; 22 rai 
the committees and the sub-committees which will 


assemble are the following 

\ 

wroug 

I 

st a 

T S hird meeting ¢ tl tul he firs 
{ ef ‘ n Wash ngton 11 he fall of 1924 

i é eC ( n Philadelphia March this vear 


Adopts Plan for Bidding on Structural 
Steel 


The Structural Steel Board of Trade of New York 
City, having decided some time ago to put into 
effect on Nov. 1 a lump sum method of bidding on 
tructural steel contracts, has worked out the plan fo1 
bringing this new situation into effect. The plan was 
leveloped by a committee consisting of three structural 
steel engineers and three structural steel fabricators 
nd is embodied n 1 resolution which was adopted ata 

eeting f the Structural Steel Board f Trade on Oct 
nm nar follow 


making 
~ 
COMING MEETINGS 
October 
American Welding Society 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 
November 
American Imstitute of Steel Construction 


National Founders Association. 


M 
Stree C} ‘ exe 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Calvin W Rice , We 


k, secretary. 
National Exposition of Power and Mechani- 
cal Iengineering. N< 0 te Dex F Grand 
P ce New Yor Charles F. Rott 


Exposition Co., Grand Centra 


October 22, 1925 


of an accurate estimate Plans to be made to scale not less 
than % in. to the foot and large enough to convey the in- 
formation adequately 

3. That wind bracing and special details when required 
shall be shown in sufficient detail regarding rivets and con- 
struction to permit an accurate estimate of the cost 

4. That specifications shall definitely enumerate all the 
items to be included in the estimate, and, in all respects 
not covered by the specifications, the code of standard 
practice of the American Institute of Steel Construction 


hall govern 

: That inspection be called for in specifications under 
Inspection.”’ That amount of money to be included be 
pecified, and that the inspector be appointed by the engi- 


Pushing Movement for Museum of Engi- 
neering and Industry 


Dr. Oskar von Miller, director of the Deutsches 
Museum, at Munich, Germany, is planning a visit to 
the United States, reaching this country from Mexico 
about Oct. 28. It is expected that he will be made the 
guest of honor on at least one occasion in New York 
or Chicago in the interest of the National Museum of 
Engineering and Industry. 

The movement to establish the national museum, 
with a center probably at Washington and branch 
museums in the principal industrial cities of the coun- 
try, is under the leadership of Samuel Insull, long 
conspicuous with the Commonwealth Edison Co., Chi- 
cago. The definite educational and practical benefit 
of the museum in Munich is regarded as giving special 
importance to the advice, information and encourage- 
ment to be obtained from Dr. Miller. The national 
museum has headquarters in the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York, and an active campaign for mem- 
bership is under way, fostered by the national engi- 
neering societies, and every effort will doubtless short- 
ly be made to secure broad attention to the movement. 


Electrochemists Adopt Society Pin 


A society pin was adopted by the American Electro- 
chemical Society at its fall meeting in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., last month. It was based on the best of over 
100 suggestions submitted to a special committee. The 
pin is a circular shield with the details in design 
brought out in black and gold, against a lilac back- 
ground. The center field is occupied by a Weston 
standard cell and an are playing between horizontal 
electrodes, symbolizing electrolytic and electrothermic 
reactions respectively. The name of the society is in- 
scribed in gold in the border of the shield. 

The spring meeting of the society will be held at 
the Chicago Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 22, 23 and 24. 


Copper Association Elects Officers 


The Copper and Brass Research Association has 


elected the following officers: President, R. L. Agassiz, 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co.; vice-presi- 
dents, C. F. Kelley, Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; F. S. 
Chase, Chase Companies, Inc.; Walter Douglas, Phelps 
Dodge Corporation; H. J. Rowland, Rome Brass & 
Copper Co.; U. T. Hungerford, U. T. Hungerford Brass 
& Copper Co.; treasurer, Stephen Birch; secretary, 
George A. Sloan; manager, William A. Willis. 


“Coal Mining Investigations,” under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines and the Advisory Board of Coal Mine Opera- 
tors and Engineers, has recently been issued by the 
institute. The authors are F. E. Cash of the Bureau of 
Mines, and E. H. Johnson, of the Carnegie Institute. 


The Steel Club of Philadelphia has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, S. J. Cotsworth; vice-presi- 
dent, Frank W. Jones; secretary-treasurer, Frank J. 


Krouse; directors, L. R. Stewart and Charles Mc- 
Kinley. 


=> 
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Non-Ferrous Foundry Metallurgy 


Melting Furnaces, Aluminum Alloys and Other 


Subjects Discussed by Institute of 
Metals and Foundrymen 


ESPITE the miserable weather at the Syracuse 
D convention of the American Foundrymen’s As- 

sociation, Oct. 5 to 9, the meetings devoted to 
non-ferrous metallurgy were well attended. Three such 
programs were held under the joint auspices of the In- 
stitute of Metals Division of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and the American 
Foundrymen’s Association. The latter organization 
also conducted a most interesting round table discus 
sion of brass foundry problems—a luncheon meeti 
which lasted until four o’clock. 


Melting Furnaces 


“Some Refractory Problems in the Non-Ferrous 
Electric Furnace Casting Shop” was the title of a 
paper read by G. F. Hughes, superintendent of cast- 
ing, Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. He 
stated that two years ago the main problem recognized 
was the development of a refractory cement to resist 
the action of pure copper and high copper alloys. It 
appeared that if this problem could be solved, it would 
also mean that the same cement would give better re- 
sults on yellow brass. 

In the intervening time much has been done. 
Whereas campaigns in the Ajax-Wyatt furnace 
(2500-lb. charges) would rarely reach 600,000 Ib. metal 
per lining, 700,000 lb. of 98:2 Cu:Sn is now the rule. 
This has been done by cooperation with the refractory 
manufacturers in the production of a cement with a 
minimum shrinkage, high vitrefaction point and high 
strength at working temperature. The latter two ap- 
parently are mutually contradictory, so a balance must 
be struck. 

It has also been found that a chromium base lining 
is best for brass. Life of the lining is also increased by 
“balanced” ramming—two men working opposite each 
other simultaneously—by increasing the power applied, 
and by careful drying and preheating. 


High-Frequency Induction Furnace 


Dudley Willcox of the Ajax Electrothermic Corpo- 
ration, Trenton, N. J., described some recent develop- 
ments in a “New High-Frequency Induction Furnace.” 
The principles of this furnace were developed some 
years ago by Dr. Northrup of Princeton University. It 
is essentially an air transformer using currents of high 
frequency, wherein the metal bath is the secondary cir- 
cuit. It is able to develop extremely high tempera- 
tures and about 3000 kw. capacity has been installed, 
principally to melt special electrical alloys. Its chief 
commercial drawback has been the high cost of the 
frequency converters. It is now possible to build sim- 
ple crucible furnaces, suitable for brass melting, with 
rotary converters as a source of electrical energy. This 
has reduced the price materially. 


New Non-Ferrous Melting System 


“An Atomized System of Non-Ferrous Melting” was 
described by R. Black and C. L. Shafer of the Gibraltar 
Bronze Co., Cincinnati. Atomized coal is distinguished 
from pulverized coal by its fineness. Atomized coal is 
ground through 200 mesh in a tumbling barrel, using 
rods for abrasives. It is then burned in an ordinary 
crucible furnace by feeding a constant quantity into a 
fan exhaust. 


Discussion 
Several claims for this patented system were con- 
tested by Mr. Romanoff, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, 


*Crowded out of the convention report of the American 
aa 
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Ohio. He felt that good record for melting time 
was due to a good furnace design rather than to the 
fineness of the coal. The paper also stated that atom- 
ized coal is non-explosive because methane is driven 
off in the drier. Mr. Romanoff said that the exhaust 
from their coal driers had been repeatedly analyzed 
for methane, with negative results. Even if all me- 
thane was extracted, the Bureau of Mines has proven 
“coal dust” (anything finer than 100 mesh) to be ex- 
plosive over quite a range of air mixtures, even when 
the dusty air is free from gas. It was also doubted 
whether the soundness and density of the Gibraltar 
Bronze Co.’s product was due so much to the fuel used 
as to the clean metal charged, melted and poured at 
the proper temperature into molds having proper gates 
and risers. 


Temperature Control 


It seems to be the consensus of opinion that accu- 
rate temperature control of the metal at the time of 
pouring is one of the prime essentials of successful 
brass founding. Consequently an animated discussion 
on the best methods of measuring this temperature 
followed the reading of a paper by R. L. Binney, Bunt- 
ing Brass & Bronze Co., Toledo, and was resumed at 
the round-table luncheon. 

After some six years investigation of various pyro- 
metric systems and indicating instruments, Mr. Binney 
writes in his paper that he is still looking for a good 
pyrometer. However, in his presentation he said that 
in their foundry they are using heavy bare base-metal 
wires, open ended for the hot element, connected per- 
manently to a potentiometer (so as to insure a constant 
external resistance). First the potentiometer is set at 
a figure near the metal temperature, the metal is 
skimmed and vigorously stirred. Meanwhile the thermo- 
couple ends have been heated to a red heat, and then 
are immersed about 3 inches in the clean melt. Within 
a few seconds the potentiometer will give the tempera- 
ture of the surface of the metal. In order to protect 
the instrument, and yet be portable, it is “underslung” 
on a baby-carriage chassis. 


Discussion 


G. K. Elliott, Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, com- 
menting on Mr. Binney’s remarks on the difficulty of 
getting temperatures of metal in the furnace, said he 
had fairly good results by using an optical pyrometer. 
First the furnace fuel must be shut off, and the fumes 
blown out momentarily with the blast. A quick sight 
on the clear metal will approximate black-body condi- 
tions, and check a thermocouple closely. 

H. M. St. John, chief metallurgist, Detroit Lubrica- 
tor Co., Detroit, agreed that an open end thermocouple 
was the best. He uses wires of % to % in. diameter. 
After stirring the metal carefully, the ends are dipped 
3 in. below the surface. In 10 seconds they acquire the 
temperature of the bath at that point, and if the wires 
are then withdrawn until just submerged, a momentary 
reading will give the temperature of the ends of the 
couple. In this way very consistent results are had. 
Four hundred readings are taken daily; four meters 
are used, and the elements must be remade after 100 
readings. Each meter and couple is checked against a 
standard every day. The readings are all taken by 
pyrometer tenders, who become quite expert in the 
manipulation and in the readings. 

G. Jensen and H. F. Seifert of the Westinghouse 
company, East Pittsburgh, agreed that the ends of the 
thermocouples and the surface of the metal should both 
be free from slag. They thought that the size of wire 
and whether or not the ends should be twisted depend 
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melted under cover and poured into shallow 


gates Chills are heavy 
It can be 
water pI 


s0 and 


used to prevent sponginess in sec- 


made very sound and to withstand 600 Ib. 
essure 


As sand cast the alloy develops 26,000— 


after heat treatment 36,000—0.5—95 


The paper also gives notes on the preparation of the 
alloys and the hardness, the specifications for the test 
bars, and the tests and methods of inspection used by 
the Army Air Service. 


French Exchange Paper 


The title of the exchange paper with the French 
Foundrymen’s Association is “Some Notes on the 
Founding of Light Alloys.” It is written by R. de 


Fleury, of Paris. 
impurity to 


made, 


To his mind iron is a most important 
control if successful castings are to be 
and therefore he condemns the use of iron melt- 
ing pots or high-iron ingots. He also lists the alloys 
ly used in France as 


commo! follows: 
¢ 41-4 rt om 
Als Z £ ral casting purposes 
A1:Cu 22 
Al :( 
Al x4 imping 
Large quantities of modified aluminum-silicon alloys 
(“alpax”) are also used. 
The paper goes on to discuss the solidification 
shrinkage of these alloys and the influence of these 


properties on the methods of 
casting, ust of chills and 


gating, temperature of 
permanent molds and of die 


Theoretical Metallurgy 
Two papers on the “Fatigue of Non-Ferrous 
Metals” were presented, one by Prof. H. F. Moore, Uni- 


versity of Illinois, and another bf D. J. McAdam, Jr., 
Naval Engineering Experiment Station, Annapolis. Mr. 
McAdam has replotted some of the endurance tests on 
monel metal and duralumin obtained at Illinois and 
at McCook field and some instances that the 
curves drawn in a mean position do not correspond to 
curves derived at Annapolis. Mr. McAdam thinks that 
all metals so far tested show definite evidences of an 
endurance limit—that is, a stress which will not break 
the specimen no matter how often repeated. Mr. Moore 
thinks the experimental results so far obtained do not 
indicate where this endurance limit will be found in 
monel metal and duralumin. 

It is unfortunate that the two laboratories in con- 
troversy did not have samples of the same metal. Nor 
do they use the same style of testing machine. E. E. 
Thum, Linde Air Products Co., New York, in discus- 
sion, said that the very concept of rigidity connoted the 
ability to resist a certain load without permanent def- 
ormation or damage. On this basis, common sense in- 
dicated that all metals—in fact 
have endurance limits. It is only a question of pushing 
the experiments far enough to find them. He also 
thought that many of the differences existing between 
Messrs. Moore and McAdam rested upon the way each 
one plotted a curve to represent average results of 
some data. Since everyone knows how 
greatly the personal equation affects such work, con 
tradictory conclusions drawn therefrom 
prising. 

Francis B. Foley presented a brief paper on “Amor- 
phous Cement in the Light of X-ray Evidence.” It is 
a highly compacted excursion into the realm of specu- 
lative metallurgy, and deals with the mechanism of 
solidification, crystal building, and the formation of 
metallic compounds—many of them points of great im- 
portance to the non-ferrous metallurgist. 


finds in 


all solid bod'es—must 


scattering 


are not sur- 


The paper is 
incapable of being abstracted, but is packed full of 


suggestive ideas. 





The 


filed 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, IIl., has 


a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission against the fifth class rate of 26¢ per 100-Ib. 
on wire products from Peoria to Indianapolis and asks 
for reparations on shipments made at that rate, to- 
gether with the establishment of what the commission 
may consider a reasonable rate. 


October 22, 1925 


THREADS BY BROACHING 


Special Rig on Standard Machine Increases Out- 
put—Thread Broaching Also Done on Lathe 


ANY difficult internal machining operations have 

been accomplished with more accuracy and with 
marked saving of time by the use of broaching ma- 
chines in place of other types, broaching being com- 
monly employed for operations formerly done on slot- 
ters, shapers, milling machines, drilling and reaming 
or lapping machines, internal gear cutting machines, 
etc. An interesting example of the application of the 
process to work formerly done on a lathe is the broach- 
ing of a splined driving nut for an aeroplane starting 





Fig. 2—A Lathe Having the Lead Screw Geared 

to Feed the Carriage as for Thread Cutting Is 

Employed to Push a Broach Through the Work. 

The work is shown at the base of the special 
tool holder ( right ) 


motor, employed at the Hoboken, N. J., plant of the 
Eclipse Machine Co., Elmira, N. Y. At this plant, 
also, the broaching principle has been applied to a 
lathe. 

In the first of these operations, the broaching of 
splined driving nut for an aeroplane starting motor, 
chrome nickel steel is used for the sleeve or nut on the 
outside of which are straight splines machined by 
means of a hobbing machine. In the broaching opera- 
tion these splines are utilized to hold the work from 
turning in the work-holder. The broaching job con- 
sists of cutting a left-hand quadruple thread in the 
splined sleeve. The lead of the thread is 6.800 in., the 
pitch 1.700 in., and there are 0.147 threads per inch. 

The machine on which the broaching operation Is 
performed is an ordinary type of commercial broach- 
ing machine to which has been added the special driv- 


Refinements in Design of Timken Bearing 


Changes in the design of roll, cone and cage have 
been embodied in a new type of tapered roller bearing 
by the Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. At 
the same time, a nickel-molybdenum steel of special 
formula has been adopted, which is said to increase the 
life of the bearings. 

The alterations in design are not radical but rather 
are major refinements. The design of the roll has been 
changed so that the surface of the large end presents 
a right angle relation to the center line of the roll. 
The contact then between the large end of the roll and 
the rib of the cone is in two areas, the rib of the cone 
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ing rig shown in Fig. 1, to rotate the work against the 
straight pull of the machine. On both sides of a cast 
hood, mounted on the end of the broaching machine as 
shown, are gears proportioned to rotate the work- 
holder and work in proper relation to the longitudinal 
travel of the broach through the work, thus securing 
the proper lead. There are eight gears in the train, 
driven from the head end of the machine by a shaft 
extending from one end of the machine to the other 
under the cross-head guide casting. The special broach 
employed was developed and made by the company. It 
incorporates the lead of the thread, so that as it is 
pulled straight back by the machine, with the work 
rotating at proper rate against it, the thread desired 
is cut in the nut. 

In applying the broaching principle to the lathe, 


Fig. 1—A Train of Gears Driven from the 
Head End of the Broaching Machine Turns the 
Work Holder at a Rate Which Produces the 
Desired Lead as the Broach Is Pulled Through 


the Work. The work is shown on top of the 


housing for the gears (left) 





a lathe having the lead screw geared to feed the car- 
riage as for thread cutting is employed to push a 
broach through the work. A quadruple thread of 0.1905 
in. pitch, 1.750 threads per inch is broached in an auto- 
mobile starter pinion, which may be seen in the illus- 
tration of the set up for this job, Fig. 2. A special 
tool holder mounted on the lathe carriage as shown. 
The action of the broach may be summed up as 
follows: The lands of the broach may be considered to 
replace four settings of the work which would be neces- 
sary to produce the quadruple thread with a single 
point lathe tool. The various cutting steps in each 
land may be likened to the many individual cuts needed 
to cut each thread to proper depth. The broaching 
method on this work combines four settings and many 
its for each setting into one pass of the tool through 
the work 


being slightly undercut. This two-area contact is in- 
tended to assure proper axial alinement between the 
center line of the roll and the center line of the bearing 
at all times. Likewise there is always line contact 
between the surface of the roll and the surface of the 
cone, and between the surface of the roll and the sur- 
face of the cup 

An added purpose served by the two-area contact 
is self-alinement of rolls on cone, in the cup without 
resorting to a cage fixture to retain the alinement. 
The primary purpose served by the cage is to retain 
the rolls, properly spaced about the cone, and to make 
the cone with its set of rollers a unit assembly. The 
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i Y Cc } ( The result o 
mping operation was positive uniformity 
yet a progre ve error in alinement 
esu I stretching of the metal, as the indexing 
xt inced the metal cage to the final perfora- 
lr rrect this small error, a multiple perforat- 
ng die wv developed which perforates all roll pockets 
n the cage, by a single impact. To further safeguard 
against the possibility of error during this operation, 
jue to distortion, an inwardly turned flange has been 
retained the smaller side of the cage. To insure 
moothni and a proper fit of the rollers in the cag 
iteral edges of tne ig ul vedged inward so 


Machine for Threading and Cutting 
Large Pipe 


Only one e head is required for all pipe sizes on a 
20-11 iplex pipe threading and cutting machine which 
recent development of the Bignall & Keeler Ma- 
chine Works of e N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co., Edwards- 
I N pecial tools are necessary for changing 
i W I I Peerless type, skip tooth, 3 7/16 
I ect er ‘ wit! irved eccentric re- 
I nachine is provided with tools for cutting 
fi f elit pipe It will handle 10 to 
\ e-jJaw independent chuck is pro- 
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Improved Tapered Roller 
Bearing. Nickel - molyb- 


denum steel has _ been 
~ adopted and the design of 
oe the rolls changed so that 


the large end is at right 
angles to the center line 
of the roll. Among othe) 
vefinements, the _ lateral 
edges of the cage are 
swaged inward, so _ that 
the contour of the sides of 
pocket conforms 


the roll 


2 
he cage 


to contour of 


that the contour of the sides of the cage pocket con- 
forms to the contour of the roll. This operation is 
termed “winging.” Dies similar to the multiple per- 
forator are used, so that all cage pockets are winged 
simultaneously. The inwardly turned flange and the 
result of the winging operation are shown above. 

The improved type of bearing, it is said, has re- 
duced the coefficient of friction materially. To obtain 
a definite uniform standard of quietness the Timken 
company has developed a sound testing machine which 
measures the noise in a running bearing by means of 
an electric current. A sounding box connected with a 
telephone receiver, and a set of radio tubes, carry the 
amplified noise vibrations of a running bearing to a 
galvanometer connected with an arbitrarily indexed 
dial. The human element is removed, and the noise is 
registered with unfailing accuracy on the dial where 
it can be read by the operator. *By the use of the 
machine, it is said, it is possible to select bearings to 
a set standard suitable for the most quiet applications, 
is well as to locate the cause of the noise. 


vided on each end of the arbor. The rear chuck has 
flange grippers for making up or breaking down 
flanged fittings; the front chuck is close to the housing 
and bolted securely to the master gear. The lubri- 
cating system includes a reversible geared oil pump 
with suitable piping and control valves insuring a 
plentiful supply of cutting oil. The machine is driven 
by means of a single pulley, and speed changes are 
obtained through steel gears running in oil in a 
compact gear box, which is integral with the bed 
of the machine. 


Motor drive may be used by mounting 
a 10-hp. constant speed motor above and connecting 
through reducing gear and silent chain. 
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NEW GRINDING SPINDLE 


Air Turbine Driven Device for Small Hole 
Grinding Equipped with Governor Control 


An air turbine driven internal grinding spindle 
equipped with governor control, and adapted for grind- 
ing holes ranging from % to 1 in. in diameter, the 
speed being maintained at a predetermined rate re- 
gardless of whether the grinding wheel is cutting o1 
the spindle is idling between cuts, has been added to 
the line of the Ex-Cell-O Tool & Mfg. Co., 1469 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit. 

The governor operates through the medium of an 
electrically-controlled relay and solenoid-operated valve, 
the governor mechanism being a simple pair of elec- 
trical contacts which are controlled by the speed of 
the spindle. An adjustable idling valve maintains the 
speed at the rate desired when the wheel is not cutting 
The governor contacts are then adjusted so that ad- 
ditional air is admitted to the spindle when the wheel 
begins to cut, and the spindle speed is reduced only 
slightly below the idling speed. All parts of the gov- 
ernor mechanism including the relay and solenoid 
operated valve are so designed that wear is minimized, 
it being claimed that these parts will remain operative 
indefinitely. Delicate adjustments are not required. 
Electrical energy is not consumed except while the 


easeriens 





Governor Control Is an Outstanding Fea- 

ture. The speed is maintained at a prede- 

termined rate both when the wheel is cut- 

ting and when the spindle is idling between 
cuts 


grinding wheel is cutting and the cost of electricity 
is said not to exceed 1 or 2c. per 8 hr. operation. 

The spindle is designed for continuous operation at 
speeds up to 30,000 r.p.m. It is stated that with ai: 
pressure of 80 lb. per sq. in. the air turbine motor will 
develop rated speed when idling between cuts with a1 
air consumption of less than 12% cu. ft. free air per 
min. The air consumption under cutting conditions 
will vary according to the diameter and face of the 
grinding wheel, depth of feed and material being 
ground. The increase in air consumption while the 
cut is actually in progress may not be in excess of 25 
or 100 per cent of the consumption when idling, a! 
though if the rapid removal of extra large amount 
of stock is required the turbine motor can be made to 
deliver as much power as can be used by the grinding 
wheel by further increasing the air consumption. 

As the turbine has only one simple rotating ele- 
ment this can be given accurate running balance. The 
absence of vibration is claimed to permit of high finish 
on the work being ground and also to materially in- 
crease the life of grinding wheels. The higher speed 
provided, together with absence of vibration also per- 
mits of using softer grinding wheels. Among other 
advantages of the governor-controlled air turbine 
driven spindle, the absence of belts and elimination of 
belt expense is stressed, and it is claimed that the life 
of the spindle bearings is lengthened because they are 
not required to carry the belt load, vibration due to 
belts being also eliminated. It is pointed out that the 
first cost and the maintainance expense of counter- 
shafts or spindle driving motor is eliminated. 
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The spindle is equipped with the company’s XLO 
high-speed controlled ball bearing, patents for which 
have been applied for. This design is said to permit 
the bearing to operate at high speeds continuously 
for long periods without developing looseness and with- 
out requiring adjustment or attention other than rou- 
tine oiling. As in the smaller non-automatic speed 
control spindles, the exhaust air is circulated around 
the bearings to keep them cool. 

This spindle is applicable also for hob, thread and 
worm grinding, center grinding, male and female, and 
the driving of high-speed diamond cutting tools. The 
spindle nose is provided with an internal taper and 
thread to take removable wheel quills of various 
lengths, chucks for holding solid stick or pencil stones, 
steel insert pencil wheels, known as mounted points 
because of the abrasive being molded and baked in 
place on a steel stem and other tools. 


Pyrometers with Electric Automatic 
Compensation 


Temperature fluctuations of thermocouple cold 
junctions are compensated electrically by an automatic 
device exhibited by Wilson-Maeulen Co., 383 Concord 
Avenue, New York, at the National Steel Exposition 
in Cleveland. A source of error in pyrometer instal- 


Tapalog Re- 
cording Py- 
rometer (Left) 
with Automat- 
ic Electric 
Compensator 


Indicating Py- 
rometerand 
Switch with 
Automatic 
Electric Com- 
pensator, the 
Correction Be- 
ing Exterior to 


the Instrument 





lations is eliminated and thermostats, water-cooled cold 
junctions, or buried cold junction wells are no longer 
necessary. 

The automatic electric compensator employs a 
Wheatstone bridge connected in the thermocouple cir- 
cuit. Three sections of this bridge are resistances 
composed of materials of constant resistance; the 
fourth is of material which alters in resistance in re- 
sponse to temperature changes, thus altering the cur- 
rent from a dry cell connected to the Wheatstone 
bridge. This temperature responsive coil and the 
thermocouple cold junction are both located at the in- 
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lme ane where both are subject to the same 
temperature changes 
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Double-Spindle Disk Grinder for Small 


Work 


he 10-in. double-spindle disk grinde1 
Gardner Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., 
p ! il investmer power, abrasive 
i floor sp ‘ er! ea | a machine 
handle light, small parts as com- 





Disk Wheels Are Used and the Canacitu 
Is for Work Ranging from 1/2 to 1% In. im 


Diameter and 3/32 to 3 In. in Thickness or Le ngth 


pared with a machine carrying 18- to 20-in. disk wheels 
isually used for the same work. The machine, desig- 
nated as the No. 77, is intended for the grinding of a 
small pieces having opposite sides of approx- 
tely equal area, its capacity being for parts from 
I n diameter or outside measurement, and 
to 3 in. in thickness or length. The work 
be presented to the grinding disk by hand or auto 

{ ally 
Bench r floor type machines are available, the 
atte here illustrated, being designed particularly for 
n lrive Each spindle is driven by belt from two 
eparate motors in the base, the belt from each motor 


with a 
vent il at ed 


eing provided device. 


openings in 


belt tightening 


motor aré through screened 


carries 10-in. diameter disk wheels 
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When indicating and recording pyrometers are used in 
combination, automatic electric compensator 1s 
sufficient for both indicator and recorder, since the cor- 
rection is made in the thermocouple current, and not 
in the instrument. 

Installation of pyrometer equipment is simplified, 
for the wiring and connection of the compensator is 
done on the instrument panel at the factory, and the 
purchaser has only to run a pair of extension leads 
from each thermocouple to his instrument panel and 
connections there. In installing equipment the 
iser need not be concerned with theories of compensa- 
tion, or ways and means of stabilizing the temperature 
of the Practically all the pyrometer 
equipment installed by Wilson-Maeulen Co. 
compensator. 


one 


make 


cold 


junction. 
now being 


is equipped with this type of 


company’s heavy type G. I. A. disks, 
1 in. x 6 in. abrasive ring wheels mounted in 
of the straight-back type. The grind- 
ing heads are mounted on dovetailed slides which are 
protected from dust and dirt, and movement of the 
heads is accomplished by means of a hand-lever ar- 
to give a leverage ratio of 12 to 1. Micrometer 
t is provided. The spindles are mounted in 
radial and thrust ball bearings. The wheel dressing 
device is carried or the top of the hinged hood, which 
integral part of the machine, and is operated 
through a rack and pinion by means of the large hand- 
wheel. The weight of the floor type machine is 1225 
lb., and of the bench type, 659 Ib. 


faced with the 


or 3 In. X 


shallow chucks 


ranged 
adjustmen 


IS an 


Cutter and Tool Grinder Equipped with 
Individual Motor Drive 


The No. 2 universal cutter and tool grinder of the 
Oesterlein Machine Co., Cincinnati, a new feature of 
which is the application of individual motor drive, is 





The Motor Drives the Wheel Spindle Through 
a Flexible Coupling and a Pair of Spiral 
The wheel spindle head may be 
swiveled in its base and locked 


Gears. 


shown in the accompanying illustration. The machine 
is of the “knee and column” construction, using planer 
type table and saddle bearings. 

The motor, mounted on the wheel head, is inclosed 
and drives the wheel spindle through a flexible coupling 
and a pair of spiral gears, the driven gear being 
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mounted directly on the spindle. Ball bearings are 
used throughout the head, there being two on the driv- 
ing gear and four on the spindle. The spiral gears run 
in oil. Any standard 1800-r.p.m., %-hp. motor may be 
used to drive the machine. The wheel spindle head 
may be swiveled on its graduated base to 90 deg. in 
either direction, and may be locked in any position. 
With this arrangement a plain wheel may be used for 
cylindrical grinding, and the wheel spindle placed at 
right angles to the table and a cup wheel employed for 
cutter and tool grinding. A spring plunger is provided 
to lock the spindle when changing wheels. 

The universal headstock is driven through a flex 
ible shaft, one end of which connects to the rear end 
of the motor. The other end connects through a jaw 


15-Ton Hydraulic Press 


Rapid operation is a feature of a 15-ton press 
known as the Hydropress, which has been added to the 
line of the McCall Machine Works, Rochester, N. Y 
It is intended for production work or for use on any 
of numerous jobs around the shop, such as pressing 
gears and pulley on and off shafts, straightening 
shafts, push broaching or pressing bushings into motor 
housings. 

The cylinder is of steel and has U leather packing 
and a removable gland. The ram, of steel, is 4 in. in 
diameter and has a travel of 15 in. Return of the ram 
is effected by springs. The strain bars are 3 in. in 
diameter and are drilled accurately so that when the 
pins are inserted, the resistance beam is kept square 
with the ram. The beam is a steel casting machined 
on the top surface and has a turret with different open- 
ings. It is counterbalanced by heavy springs to facili- 
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The Base May Be Extended at the Left fo 
Mounting Motor. The gage indicates pressure 
in lb. per sq. in., or in tons 


tate hand movement up and down. The base is a steel 
channel. 

The machine is equipped with a two-stage pump, 
the larger plunger serving to move the ram rapidly to 
the work. The liquid is then bypassed to the water 
box, while the smaller plunger raises the pressure as 
desired. A bronze safety valve, which is adjustable for 
various pressures, is provided to prevent overloading 
the press. A gage to indicate the pressure in lb. per 
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clutch to a worm and worm wheel, mounted in a hous- 
ing on the headstock. A lever for operating the jaw 
clutch is mounted on the worm wheel housing. By re- 
moving two screws the worm wheel housing on the 
universal headstock may be released and the entire 
housing lifted off for the grinding of small cutters and 
reamers. 

Reciprocation of the table may be obtained by the 
hand wheel which is arranged with two gear ratios, 
or by a lever that may be connected to the reciprocat- 
ing mechanism at a point most convenient for the 
operator. The equipment used on belt driven machines 
may be used also on the machine illustrated and any 
belt driven No. 2 machine now in use may be changed 
over to the individual motor drive. 


sq. in., as well as tons on the ram, is also furnished. 
The distance between strain bars in 26 in., and from the 
ram to the resistance beam, or daylight, is 10 to 34 in. 
With motor mounted on extended base, the floor space 
occupied by the machine is 1% by 5 ft. The height 
overall is 6% ft. and the weight 1100 lb. net. 


Wear on Shear Taken Up by Wedge 
Device 


A wear adjustment wedge, placed on the shear 
housing opposite the cutting side, is a new feature of 
design recently adopted by Doelger & Kirsten, manu- 





The Wedge Is Placed on the Shear Housing 
Opposite the Cutting Side 


facturers of shears, Milwaukee, Wis. The housings on 
which the wedge is attached have been made thicker 
and higher. The wedge is placed next to the housing 
and between the wedge and the jaw is a phosphor 
bronze plate. Should wear occur at this point, the 
operator needs only to loosen two lock nuts and the 
take up on the top nuts, thus driving the wedge in and 
taking up the wear. If the bronze plate wears it can 
readily be replaced by a new one. Between the jaw 
and the shear frame on the opposite or knife side of the 
frame is also a bronze plate, which is likewise renew- 
able in case of wear. A wedge is placed only on the 
one side of the shear, one reason being that having the 
wedges on both sides would interfere with the cutting 
of long sheets. 


Ryerson Co. Takes Over Harnischfeger 
Drilling and Boring Machines 


Rights covering the line of horizontal drilling and 
boring machines manufactured and sold for many 
years by the Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee, 
have been acquired by Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, Inc., 
Chicago. The machines are intended for the drilling, 
tapping, boring and facing of large, bulky pieces. Two 
types of the machine are available, one being of the 
two-column type with outboard bearing, and the other a 
self-contained unit, either stationary or portable. They 
may be furnished in a variety of sizes and arranged 
for direct-connected motor drive. 
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ELECTRIC SAND CUTTER 


Machine with Four Motors Takes Current 
Through Constant-Tension Cable 

A sand cutting machine electrically operated has 

been brought out by the Production Equipment Co., 





File xible De sign of Sand Cutter Taking Power 
Through an Electric Cable 


5213 Windsor Avenue, Cleveland. The machine is a 
edesign of a sand cutter formerly manufactured by 


H. L. Wadsworth, Cleveland, the Production company 


Automatic Lathe for Quantity Turning 
of Short Work 


\ special automatic lathe designed primarily for 
n turning short work, either straight or taper, on 

4 production basis, is here illustrated. 
The machine is a development of the Rahn-Larmon 
Co., Cincinnati, and can be furnished in the 18 or 20 
wing vith double or single cross-slide for either 





One Tool Can Be Set for Roughing and Feed in One Direc- 
tion and the Second Tool for Finishing in the Opposite 


Direction 


one or two tools, for roughing or finishing operations. 

As shown above, the apron and carriage are ar- 
ranged with automatic feed for either direction. The 
first tool can be set for roughing and feed in one direc- 
tion, and the second tool set for finishing to feed in the 
opposite direction. When the roughing is completed, 
the apron automatically reverses and the finishing cut 
is taken. 

The lathe can be furnished either with or without 
taper attachment. The head stock is provided with 
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having taken over the Wadsworth patents. Important 
features claimed for the new machine are its rugged- 
ness, speed and ease of operation. 

It has a spiral cutting cylinder approximately 35 in. 
in diameter. This cylinder is driven by a slow-speed 
motor through a chain, both the motor and chain being 
totally inclosed. The cylinder is counterbalanced with 
weights, raising and lowering of the entire cutting 
mechanism being done by means of a hand wheel on 
the operator’s platform. 

Each wheel is driven by a multi-speed motor from 
which the power is transmitted through a worm and 
gear directly to gears on the inside of the driving 
wheels. The driving mechanism is totally inclosed and 
each motor can be operated independently. The drive 
has drum type controllers and the operator can steer 
the machine through the control levers. 

Power is supplied through a stranded cable, con- 
stant tension being maintained through a torque motor 
that takes up the slack in the cable. The tension on 
the cable can be adjusted by a patented electric con- 
trolling device connected to the motor. The operator’s 
platform is at the front, giving him a clear view of 
the work. 

Small caster wheels at the front are connected to 
the frame through an equalizing beam to take up the 
unevenness of the floor. If the cylinder hits a casting 
or other obstruction, the shock is transmitted directly 
to the cutting cylinder motor, it is pointed out, and is 
absorbed electrically, reducing the danger of breaking 
the transmission. 

The machine is made in two models, with cutting 
cylinders 40 to 84 in. wide. The smaller model, with 
cylinders 45 to 60 in. wide, differs from the larger in 
that the raising and lowering of the cutting cylinders 
is accomplished through a patented device by means of 
which the motor acts as a counterbalance for the cut- 
ting cylinder. 


friction drive and the speeds for roughing and finish- 
ing are changed automatically. The roughing and 
finishing feeds also change automatically. 


Nickel in High-Speed Tool Steel 


An attempt is usually made to avoid the introduc- 
tion of nickel into high-speed tool steels, although co- 
balt, which is chemically very similar to nickel, 
is generally considered a useful addition to 
such steels, says a technical news bulletin of 
the Bureau of Standards. This is just the re- 
verse of the situation found in alloy steels for 
automotive use, for example, in which nickel 
plays a useful role, while cobalt is not used. 

Some high-speed tool steels contain small 
amounts of nickel coming from the melting 
stock used. It is increasingly difficult to se- 
cure melting stock free from nickel, because 
of the use of scrap in blast furnaces and in 
steel-making processes. With the prevalence 
of alloy steel in present-day industrial uses, 
any lot of scrap is almost certain to contain 
some nickel steel. 

The performance in taking roughing cuts 
of high-speed tool steels made up in the lab- 
oratory, to which relatively large amdéunts of 
nickel were intentionally added, was studied 
at the bureau. Three and a half per cent 
nickel in the low tungsten or high tungsten 
types of high-speed steel was found to have no injur- 
ious effect upon the life of the tool. With the normal 
carbon content, however, the machining qualities of 
the annealed steel were adversely affected, the steels 
being almost impossible to machine. Tools formed by 
grinding gave good performance. 

By reducing the carbon content from 0.70 to 0.50 
per cent the steel which contained 3.50 per cent of 
nickel could be machined and showed normal perform- 
ance in roughing cuts. These experiments indicate 
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that small amounts of nickel in a high-speed tool steel, 
the carbon content of which is properly regulated, 
should exert no deleterious effect. 

This work was a part of the study of the effect of 
nickel, cobalt, tantalum and molybdenum in high-speed 
tool steel. 


Pulverizer Removes Slate, Stone and 
Other Impurities from Coal 
A unit pulverizer recently installed at the plant of 
the Belle City Malleable Iron Co., Racine, Wis., is ar- 
ranged to remove slate, stone and other foreign mate- 
rial from coal, thereby permitting the use of a cheaper 





A Three-Stage Grinder Has Been Provided to 
Assure Uniform Pulverization 


grade of coal and also, it is said, insuring the produc- 
tion of better and more uniform metal in the air fur- 
nace. From a receiving hopper, shown on the left in 
the illustration, coal is drawn by suction up an incline 
into a grinding chamber visible in the foreground. The 
suction is sufficient to convey the coal up the incline, 
but heavier materials, such as slate and stone, drop 
through an opening in the duct. It is this arrange- 
ment for separating impurities from coal which is one 
of the most important features of the pulverizer. 

A three-stage grinder has been provided to insure 
uniformity of pulverization. The rotating grinding 
element is also equipped with vanes which at once suck 
in the coal and blow the pulverized product into a 
distribution chamber above, whence it goes to the 
burner at the end of the air furnace. The capacity of 
the machine is 2000 Ib. of pulverized coal per hr. The 
pulverizer is known as the Vulcan and was originated 
and designed by A. A. Wickland & Co., Chicago. 


Adds 48-In. Planer to Line 


The Cincinnati Planer Co., Cincinnati, has added a 
48-in. machine to its line of Hypro planers which were 
described in THE IRON AGE of April 2. Selective dial 
feed is provided for each head, a turn of the knob giv- 
ing the range of feeds from zero to 1 in. A safety de- 
vice prevents accidents when feeding both rail heads 
toward the center, and a safety trigger gear has been 
placed on the rail and side heads. The rail is clamped 
to the inside face of the housing by means of a device 
operated by a single turn of a crank handle at the end 
of the cross rail. Rapid traverse is provided to both 
the rail and side heads, the mechanism being arranged 
so that the heads can be moved in any direction inde- 
pendently of each other or they can be engaged at the 
same time. Centralized control is a feature, and posi- 
tive lubrication of all moving parts has been provided. 
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Handling Over 365 Tons per Day 
in a Foundry 


Handling of 733,407 Ib. of materials a day by three 
men and two electric hoists in its foundry is reported 
by a large machinery manufacturer. A single molding 
machine gives an output of 22,000 lb. of good castings 
a day, this large production being made possible by 
efficient handling with the hoists. In turning out this 
tonnage, patterns, flasks, molds, ladles and castings 
must be lifted, moved and lowered, frequently with 
hair-line precision, as in lowering the cope on the drag, 
and heavy and dangerous loads must be carried, often 
with only a small clearance. Two 3-ton “Lo-Hed” 
hoists, each carried by the simplest form of traveling 
crane, are the entire material-handling equipment of 
this foundry. Although constantly exposed to fumes 
and dust, these two hoists keep production moving in 
an unbroken stream. 


Direct Reading Micrometer 


A micrometer equipped with dials from which the 
ize of the piece being measured may be read directly 
has been placed on the market by the Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Providence. Time is saved by the device 
because it eliminates the necessity of figuring from 
graduation lines, the direct reading feature reducing 
also the chance for error in reading. The figures are 
large and exact sizes in thousandths of an inch may be 
read at a glance from any angle. 

Particular attention has been given to the con- 
struction of the indexing mechanism, steel indexing 
gears having been intorporated to assure good wear- 
ing qualities and smooth action. Simple means 
for adjustment of the measuring screw are provided; 
when necessary to compensate for wear of the measur- 
ing screw a cap on the end of the thimble is removed 
and the adjusting nut made accessible through an 





The Direct-Reading Feature Saves Time in Meas- 
uring and Reduces Chance of Error 


Leeeen ence nrenersmpennenn en 


opening in the thimble. This construction will be 
recognized as advantageous, as it is unnecessary to 
disassemble the tool or return it to the makers for ad- 
justment. This micrometer, designated as the No. 26, 
may be held and operated conveniently with one hand. 


To Give Course on Hygiene for Welfare 
Managers 


A special night course on industrial hygiene for wel- 
fare and personnel managers, safety engineers, nurses 
and factory medical aids will be given one night a week 
during the current year at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. The course, which will begin Friday 
night, Oct. 30, will be conducted by Harold L. Lang, 
professor of biology and public health, and will cover 
the relationship of occupation to the health of the 
worker, and means for the prevention of occupational 
diseases; consideration of the spread of infectious dis- 
eases; dusty trades; industrial poisonings; industrial 
accidents; ventilation; lighting and sanitation of fac- 
tories; and other problems of vocational hygiene. 
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More Optimism Seen in Europe 


England, Germany and Belgium Share in Better 


Feeling—Strike Continues in 
Belgium 


(Bu ¢ ‘able gram) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 19. ished steel are more inclined to cover for forward 
‘y ECENT American purchases of pig iron hav needs. 
iY ed a better feeling in the Cleveland pig iron Sheet bars are now being sold at £4 12s. 6d. and £4 
rket and domestic consumers are displaying 15s. ($22.39 and $23), both f.o.b., for January and 
terest. Export sales are hampered by Conti- February shipment. Merchant bars have been sold at 
tion. Pease & Partners, Ltd., will re- £5 4s. (1.12c. per lb.), f.o.b., but higher prices are 
lees Ironworks, after 12 months of idleness asked now. 
he American order reported last week]. Hema Thirty-two Belgian blast furnaces were in blast 
na broadening, with fair sales to domesti cnet... 25 
( iyers. Makers are asking higher prices. The French Comptoir des Voies Ferrées (Railroad 
Foreign or¢ du Bilbao Rubio is held nominally Commission) has ordered 10,000 tons of rails, part 
($4.84), c.i.f. Tees. from the Société Anonyme des Hauts-Fourneaux de la 
Domestic demand for finished steel is improving on Chiers, Longwy-Bas, Meurthe-et-Moselle, and the re- 
prices, but the export demand is still poor and mainder from Hagondange. 
repared to grant further concessions Krupp has received a contract from Russia fo1 


a agricultural machinery totaling several million marks. 
Sheets and Tin Plate 


+ 


AKe!I gyeneraliy are quoting 


20s, ($4.84) basis, IC, f.0b., having been BELGIUM IMPROVING 
juarter deliver) Both domestic and ex 
ee ee Prices Stiffening and Order Books Well Filled— 
se: aan anl dak Sen thle wake. ‘Dae ae Strike Goes On 
( the earliest available delivery ANTWERP, BELGIUM, Oct. 1.—In every respect our 
7 pec have only mod- market remains stationary and still the conditions 
show some improvement. Large orders only enable 
. small ness passing in Japan- buyers to obtain price concessions, and in such cases 
eets and some inquirv from othe sali reductions are small. Nominally quotations have not 
Tiss neice aa changed. Several makers are well booked ahead and 
, shipment delays are becoming longer. For certain 
On the Continent of Europe commodities delivery not before two to three months 
, is current. 
Continental markets are somewhat disorganized bj Of course the strike, which still lasts in the Char- 
vements of franc exchange and works’ quo- __Jeroi district, is partly a cause of this situation. There 
evel ngs. Business is, conse- is no sign of a settlement in the near future. Work- 
t, though domestic users of semi-fin- people refuse categorically to resume work with the 


British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.84 per £, as follows: 


Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 





Foundry pig iron:(a) 
; ’ Belgiun {3 2s to £3 is $15.00 to $15.24 
N Frances 3 3 to 3 ; 15.00 to 15.24 
‘ ‘ Luxemburg 3 5 t< 3 15.00 to 5 { 
; I pig ( ) 
. Belgiur l t 2 14.76 to iy 
+ Frat 1 14.76 te 15 00 
. Luxer g 14.76 to 15.0 
B t 
’ Bel i g oe t {11 21.90 te 22.1 
Fray (10% to 411 °1.90 to 22.03 
Merchant bar Cc. per Lt 
Belgium f _ 1.14 te 1.1 
: Luxemburg » 6 to -5 7 1.14 to 1 
' France 5 6 t : 7 14 to 1 
’ Joists (beams) 
9 Belgium 5 3 te's 3 1.10 to 1.11 
. Luxemburg > ¥g te 1.10 to 1.11 
France 2 to 1.10 1.11 
Oe Angles 
; 1.9 . Belgiun : 5 (U4 1.12 
‘se -In. Piates 
: . Belgiun 6 0 1.30 
Germany 6 0 1.30 
" ‘ i! shiy piates 
ipward Relgiun 6 3 to 6 5 7: 2a te 1.3 
Luxemburg 6 } to @ £ 1.33 to 1.3 
Sheets, heavy 
3elgium 6 14 to 6 15 1.45 to 1.46 
* ha Germany 6 14 to 6 15 1.45 to 1.46 
(a) Nominal 
_ “ ‘ emcussnassaaansssasnagan apessassnsgaasnasson /s 
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smallest reduction of previous wages, while makers 
find such a reduction justified. Workpeople of other 
districts, such as Liége, accepted the cut, notwithstand- 
ing their wages were already lower, while for both 
districts production costs are too high compared with 
obtainable prices. 

Except for a few materials, French prices are not 
lower than ours. German competition, on the other 
hand, is much weaker. 

Rolled Steel—Demand ‘is satisfactory and price 
concessions are now done only in special cases and for 
large quantities. Prices in general have remained the 
same but with better tendency. Makers show much 
resistance and justify their attitude by the fall of ex- 
change. Many works are out of the market for dif- 
ferent products, being fully booked until the end of the 
year. Of course the strike has considerably reduced 
production, so that in general the other works, too, are 
well provided with orders. 

Belgian makers ask for bars £5 7s. (1.15¢c. per 
lb.), f.o.b. Antwerp, but it appears clearly that busi- 
ness is accepted at £5 6s. (1.14c.). Neivher Luxemburg 
nor French makers quote lower. German offers are at 
the same level but turn out somewhat better as, to 
obtain orders, the Germans make concessions in ex- 
tras. Joists are weak as before, and £5 ls. and £5 
(1.09c. and 1.08c.) are certainly the highest prices paid. 
Hoops keep up well, especially as the largest producers 
are out of the market on account of the strike. 

Wire rods are firmer and well asked for. Certain 
makers quote as high as £5 18s. (1.30c.), against £5 15s. 
(1.26c.), which was the nominal quotation during the 
last few weeks. ; 

Nominal prices, f.o.b. Antwerp, with American 
equivalents, are: 


Bars (basis) . £5 6s.or$26.00 or 1.16c. per Ib 
LS a i 5 3 25.20 1.13 

AOE: 5 Kiklews y 5 6 26.00 1.16 
Chanmelg ....... fe. a ae 25.20 1.13 

Rods .. eal : 516 28.35 1.27 
Corrugated bars 5 18 29.00 1.30 

Steel hoops ee . q 5 35.40 1.58 

Cold rolled hoops 1110 56.00 2.50 

Wire rods.. ‘ -* 515 28.10 


GERMANY DRAGS BOTTOM 


Decline Stops and Improvement Impends—Steel 
Trust Progress—Export Rebates 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Oct. 4.—While the depression in 
iron and steel has made no further progress, and there 
are even slight signs of improvement, the general 
position of industry is slowly deteriorating. Most 
labor union reports show increases in the percentage 
of unemployed. In August, unemployed in the iron, 
steel and steel-consuming industries rose from 3.46 to 
4.34 per cent, but no further increase seems to have 
occurred in September. The commercial banks’ Di- 
monthly reports for Aug. 31 clearly indicate a slack- 
ening in business. The Luther Cabinet attributes the 
business dullness to excessive prices; but this conflicts 
with the fact that steel-and coal, in which the greatest 
dullness prevails, are the cheapest of all commodities 
as compared with their pre-war prices. 

The Cabinet is continuing its price-reduction policy. 
After cheapening credit from public sources, it has re- 
established police control of the retail prices of certain 
necessaries, and is taking measures against cartels, 
and even threatening to dissolve them under the Marx 
Cartels Ordinance of 1923. In particular it wages war 
upon the practice of certain cartels of invoicing in dol- 
lars, a practice dating from inflation times, the justi- 
fication of which has disappeared. The wholesale price 
level is not rising, but that is largely due to the heavy 
drop in grain prices and in the prices of certain raw 
materials. Since January, the official wholesale index 
(100 in 1913-14) has dropped from 138.2 to 124.9; but 
the cost-of-living index between February and August 
rose from 135.6 to 145. 


Steel Syndicate Quotas 


The decline in volume of home and foreign steel 


orders ceased in about the third week of September, 
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Sheets. — Belgian makers counteract as much as 


they can the tendency for lower prices. This market 
shows signs of weakness, especially for thick and me- 
dium material. Belgian prices at £6 3s. and £6 13s. 


(1.33¢c. and 1.44c. per lb.), for respectively 3/16-in. and 
1%-in. sheets had to be reduced on account of strong 


French competition. In fact, prices from this side were 
) 


certainly 1 or 2s. lower. German prices are not dan 


gerous for the moment. Prices may be named as fol- 


lows: 


sk s ind more £f s $30.00 1.34c.] I 
.-in. and mor 61 75 1.46 
ind mor ‘ $0.40 1.80 
I ind 1 r ‘ ‘ 70 1.91 
Checkered plates, bas i 1.20 1.53 


Blooms, Billets and Slabs.—Prices are undecided, 
as quotations differ much from maker to maker. A 
good number of works are out of the market. Nominal 
prices, which did not develop export business, have not 
much changed. They may be stated as follows: 


ts £3 18s. or $19.00 
; 


ee . 
Billet 1 12°30 
Slat il ; 

Iron.—The situation remains the same. No export 
business materializes. Price for No. 3 quality for ex- 
port is £5 10s. or $27. Domestic demand, if not impor- 
tant, is sufficient for the production. 

Pig Iron—This market continues to remain firm. 
The higher rates of exchange had caused an increase 
of prices which, on account of the domestic demand, 
is maintained without difficulty. Stocks of foundry 
iron do not exist and Belgian makers are reported to 
be sold out until the end of the year. Phosphorus 
foundry pig iron with 2.5 to 3 per cent Si is quoted at 
340 to 350 fr., which is approximately $15.80, f.o.b. 
Antwerp. Low-phosphorus iron, Belgian made, costs 
415 to 420 fr., f.o.b. Antwerp, i.e., $19. Therefore the 
sale of English hematite is nearly impossible. 

Coke.—Remains weak. Demand is not large and 
price concessions may be obtained. 


and at present the industry is in a state of equilibrium. 
The pig iron market is dull and big stocks of unsold 
material are on hand. The Raw Steel Syndicate an- 
nounces the retention throughout October of its 35 per 
cent reduction of output. Diisseldorf reports that, 
despite the big drop in pig iron output in the first nine 
months of the year, only 60 per cent of this output 
was sold. The delivery terms for bars and bands have 
shortened, and some works now deliver within a fort- 
night. The export market has not improved. France 
and Belgium continue to depress prices. The outlook 
at the end of September was that there would be no 
material improvement in either the home or foreign 
market during the remainder of the fall. 


Changes in Export Rebates 


For October some of the Steel Syndicate’s rebates 
on the prices of raw material bought from it for con- 
version into manufactured goods for export have been 
changed. The rebate on slabs has been changed from 
20 to 15 marks per metric ton, and on wire rods from 
17% to 20 marks. Other rates remain unchanged at: 
ingots, 10 m.; blooms, 15 m.; bars, 20 m.; structural 
forms, 20 m.; medium sheets (1 to 3 mm.), 10 m.; 
dynamo and transformer sheets, 40 m. 

Swedish trade journals publish sharp attacks upon 
this system, which materially increases the competitive 
ability of German finishing manufacturers. The man- 
ufacturers, however, demand further concessions. They 
are displeased that the Steel Syndicate does not make 
the rebates in cash, but instead issue certificates, 
which are taken in payment for future orders; and the 
syndicate is about to make a concession on this point. 
The manufacturers also complain that they are tied 
to the Steel Syndicate, because they get no rebate on 
steel ordered from other quarters. Manufacturers who 
consume thin sheets (under 1 mm. or No. 26 gage) 
threaten to sacrifice the rebate rather than help the 
Steel Syndicate to consolidate its monopoly. 
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Business Outlook Encouraging for 
Remainder of the Year 


Possible Recession Early Next Year Indicated by Some Factors— 
September Building Breaks All Previous Records 


BY DR. LEWIS H. HANEY. 


Favorable Factors 


os Commodity prices fai y stable, 


r> os 
i) rdéstreet 


s index ip § Lightly. 

= Unfille d orders ncredase 

3. Diminished prospect of tight 
yey markets. 


1, Retail trade ge 


lin Septembe 
; aid — 

oo. Business failure trend downwar'e 
6. Building activity very great. 


- Auton OODLE production We l] SUS- 


NHI alance oO! ne la raDie ana intavorabDlk lac 
l’ I n the busines tuation continu to hie on 


he side of the favorable, and a judgment based upon 
an attempt to appraise the tal situation must be tha 

east moderate improvement in business will con- 
tinue during the remainder of the year. This means 
increased production, sustained average prices, and 
absence of monetary stringency. 

It will be noted, however, that two of the most 
sensitive Darometers are now point 


ng downward. We 
lave sufficient confidence in these barometers to ven- 
ture the opinion that the present moderate expansion 
Jusiness will be checked very early next year and 
that a recession of at least minor proportions will 
develop. This is on the assumption that inflationary 
tendencies will not be allowed to make great headway. 
A growing tendency toward speculative optimism may 
be noted in certain quarters and it can hardly be denied 
that further inflationary developments are a possibil- 
ity. If this possibility were to be realized the minor 
recession here forecast would, of course, be postponed 
and a more serious one would come later next year. 


Freight Movement Heavy 


HE most striking point shown in Fig. 1 is the 


good recovery in railroad tonnage during September. 
It is apparent from the graph that in September the 


lal Mik tl MALL Lal 8 
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BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 


Unfavorable Factors 
1. P-V line down. 


New enterprises decline sharply. 


bo 


‘ 


2 Stocks of manufactured commodi- 
ties large for the season. 
1. Decline in grain prices. 


5. Extended speculation in real 
estate and stock markets. 


6. Money rates at a point near qn- 


i stme nt ule lds. 


tons hauled by the railroads nearly reached the peak 
of the year. We estimate the total tonnage at approxi- 

ately 1,298,000,000, which compares with 1,278,Q00,- 
100 in August. Even when full allowance is made for 
the usual seasonal gain, this represents a considerable 
increase. This is the more notable in that there were 
fewer cars loaded with coal in September than in 
August. The number of less-than-car-load merchandise 
cars in four weeks of September was considerably 
greater than in four weeks of August. 

Such a development is bound to be reflected in in- 
creased railway earnings and ultimately in improved 
buying of materials by the carriers. 

The volume of bank checks drawn (bank debits) 
decreased in September when adjustment is made for 
the usual monthly ups and downs. Thus the bank- 
debits curve resumes the erratic trend which has 
characterized it this year. The average weekly volume 
of bank debits in September was $11,370,000,000 against 
$10,641,000,000 in August, but this increase is con- 
siderably less than the usual 5 per cent gain which 
occurs between the two months. Bank debits in Septem- 
ber stood just about where they did in February. The 
figures show that business is at a very high level, but 
that as measured by checks does not make much for- 
ward progress. 

The conclusions from the foregoing are that we are 


Fig. 1\—The High Rate 
of Tonnage Handled by 
the Roads Will Even- 
tually Be Reflected in 
Good Earnings and In- 
creased Purchases 
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HAT the convention reporting service of THE IRON AGE means is 
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of steel makers and the meeting in New York on management. 
in the one case there was a steady three-days’ flow of facts, figures, 


experiences and opinions. 


This called for a full and prompt report for 


the helpful impulse it should give to the movement toward improving 


open-hearth steel making operations. 


The management conference in the nature of the case was broad in 
scope, and it remained for THE IRON AGE to sift from the voluminous 
contributions what was likely to have applications in the iron, steel and 


metal working fields. 


In both cases careful selection of pertinent matter has been the policy 


guiding the preparation of the text. 
































well along the upward movement in a major busines 
cycle which bids fair to establish new high levels fon 
volume of industrial output. 

It is perhaps worth noting that in October, 1922, 
the curve of railroad tonnage rose to a point very neal 
to the bank debits curve and that this relationship pre- 
ceded the 1923 peak by six or seven months. It meant 
that production and shipments of commodities wer 
about to exceed a sound relationship with the volume 
of sales. If the present trend continues, the tonnage 
curve will again rise above the bank-debit curve; but 
the present situation does not indicate that this crossing 
will occur soon, and consequently such a readjustment 
as was forced in 1923 is not yet to be forecast. 


P-V Line Turns Down 


HE P-V line (which is the ratio of commodity prices 

to physical volume of trade) has turned downward 
slightly. This sensitive barometer of the general busi- 
ness condition, therefore, suggests a less favorable 
forecast for a period beginning early next year. Its 
downturn means that in spite of well sustained aver 
age commodity prices, the physical volume has gained 
so much that it is probable that the demand for goods 
at present prices cannot be long maintained. 

It is to be borne in mind that this forecast applies 
to a time four or five months ahead, and that it may 
indicate a mere minor recession such as occurred earl) 


Fig. 2—The Steel 

Ingot Trend Closely 

Follows the P-V 
Line 


Fig. 3—The Up- 
ward Trend of the 
Curve Showing 
Changes in Unfilled 
Tonnage Is a Dis- 
tinctly Favorable 
Factor in the Steel 
Situation 
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September Broke A 
Previous Record 
and Suggests That 
a Possible Recession 


Is Not Far Off 


FLOOR SPACE CONTRACTS“INDEX NOS 


in 1922. This seems rather probable, since no boom 
levels are likely to be reached and serious maladjust- 
ments in industry and trade are absent. The similarity 
between the recent trend of the P-V line and its course 
last year is remarkable. 

Usually the P-V line forecasts the trend of ingot 
production, and September developments proved no ex- 
ception. (See Fig. 2.) The downturn in our adjusted 
index of steel ingot output in September was as ex- 
pected. The continued gradual decline of the P-V line 
indicates that no large increase in production lies im- 
mediately ahead, which is as it should be in the best 
interests of the iron and steel industry. 


Steel Outlook Favorable 


HE two barometers of the steel industry shown in 

Fig. 3 present a favorable aspect. The main ba- 
rometer, which is the rate of change in the unfilled 
orders of the United States Steel Corporation—making 
allowance for seasonal variation moved upward 
sharply in September, thus forecasting real improve- 
ment in the steel market during the next two or three 
months. The situation in general resembles that found 
in August, 1924, at which time it will be remembered 
the industry began a considerable improvement. 

The average of heavy melting steel scrap prices 


(Concluded on page 1155) 
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n Anthracite Revolution? 


Q 


ry WY T | \ . + a1% } + 
IraN J LEWIS expressed himself angrily la 
TT 4} o« = 
e et He charged the anthracite operators 


publi hutchering the poor 
ne} vas contemptuous of John Hays 
| r of the public, and finally he 
rnet public tl pretty so it, collective- 
I ually, is going to be mighty cold. 
S. D. Warriner replied in behalf of the opera 
much truth, no doubt, but in the inept 
1] ng way tl s marks the 
e! f the anthra operators 
Hammond said nothing. 
the nthracite operators and miners are 
discern the present temper of the pub- 
ey are singularly blind. The public is neither 
worrlea ni S¢ It ks that anthracite is 
a cl ind c¢ nient fuel, | also a very costly 
Oo! Even before the stri the expense for it 
was Durdae ome If now th publi l not to be 
permitted to have it at all, so be it. Heat can be 
got trom bituminous coal and a much lower 
cost, New England people are discove ring. New 
York and other places are suspending their anti- 
smoke ordinances, so that bituminous coal may 


legally be 


burned, after having been increasingly 


tolerated in the gradual turning away from an- 
tl te. The people of M achusetts are show- 
ing a grim determination 1 mancipate them- 

The re solution of the anthracite problem is 
n revolution. Let the operators have their mines 
and sit on them. Let the anthracite miners have 
their sole right to work in them and have no 
work. If the end of unreason be the destruction 
of capital, let that be set down as one of the for- 
tunes of war and revolution, but with the con- 


gratulatory thought that in the American economy 
atively trifling affair and not the whole 


this is a rel 
thing as it was in Russia. 


oo NINE million freight cars loaded 
with freight on the railroads of the United 
States in the first 40 weeks of 1925 make an im- 
pressive picture of the extent of the year’s in- 
dustrial activity. Not only is this the greatest 





LU 


f such movements on record, exceeding the previ- 
of 1923 by 112 per cent, but the gap 
is widening. Thus, during the six weeks ended 
Oct. 


ous 


“high” 


~~. Or 


3 the figures have been: 1925, 6,534,352 car- 
1923, 6,320,040 
ranging from 23, 

tent for all For the entire year, 
the 1923 total of 49,814,970 surpassed the previ- 
ous (1920) 4,690,000 carloads. If the 
present trend is not changed, 1925 should show 


of 1,000,000 carloads over 1923. 


And the gains, 
000 to 46,500 have been consis- 


loads; carloads. 


the six weeks. 


record by 


an 


< 


excess 


Commodity Price Trends 

gens the prevalent opinion 
i that prices will trend 
downward for an indefinite number of years. 


is 


economists 
commodity slowly 
On 
the other hand, there has been a slow upward 
swing for three and a half years past, according 
to the Bureau of number. The 
principal fluctuation in this scientifically prepared 
index was that after the liquidation of 1921 the 
low point of 138 was struck for January, 1922, the 
number rising to 156 for November and December 
of that year. For the past three months the num- 
ber has stood at about 160. 

We have had three and one-half years show- 
a slight rise, and a year and a half that at 
any rate has brought no decline, for the number 
was at 159 in both March and April of last year. 

If the opinion is correct that there should be a 
long period of slowly sagging prices, then the 
present level, with no decline for some time past, 
in represents an advance. Hence the 
matter is of particular importance. 

For further analysis recourse may be had to 
the details, for the index number is made up of a 
great number of prices, and these prices have 
not been hanging together over a period of years. 
Using 1913 as base, some commodities persist in 
staying much above the general average, others 
much below. This has gone on long enough to 
indicate that there is something else to be consid- 
ered. In a general discussion of “Long Range 


Labor’s index 


ing 


a sense 


Price Trends” in this departmént of THE IRON AGE 
of Sept. 17, referring to the swings of 125 years 
past, it was pointed out that there are two gen- 
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eral influences, one being the economies and im- 
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provements effected in production and the other 
the development of scarcity of materials. 

The September statement of the Bureau of 
Labor’s index number may be studied from this 
angle. For all commodities the base is the aver- 
age of the commodity in 1913. The composite 
shows for last month 159.7, against 160.4 for the 
preceding month. 

The ranges above and below this general 
average are marked. When a commodity ranges 
above 160 it means that it is higher priced rela- 
tive to all commodities than it was in 1913, and 
vice versa. That was twelve years ago, and there 
has been time for improvements on the one hand 
and for partial depletion of supplies on the other 
hand to exert quite an influence. Interesting com- 
modities above the general range, with their in- 
dex numbers, are these: 


House furnishings .......... 232.9 
PIT EN a saclalar in el ee 229.0 
Woolen and worsted goods ...... 206.9 
SONNE I og ks x 0.0 mais eo a0 ates 204.1 
INN os cee ar aii wlwte ee aaiiis 200.4 
ee ... 186.7 
yo UR ED ear 186.5 
NI haa ca alte honoree Cisse ate alan 182.8 


Woolen goods, paper and pulp and lumber may 
be excused, so to speak, on the ground that natur- 
ally supplies may have grown scantier. With 
boots and shoes the question would be whether a 
reduction in grazing overbalances the improve- 
ments that ought to be made in methods of manu- 
facture. With house furnishings, coal and brick, 
no good excuse presents itself. Methods should 
be improved so as to make these things relatively 
cheaper. 

Interesting commodities below the general 
range are the following: 


POPCeee THADOEISL 66... 555 cicada nsec 108.2 
NOR COUSCOUS  WIGUTOIS cok 6:5 sien nv ccccices 113.1 
IN as ek dno Clan ninh Wa wee orale 128.7 
I INRICIINIE  86oa ia wieetansinrn orbs 6 33.7 
i ee tats ase paar 147.7 


These lines reflect the normal trend over all 
time for commodities to grow cheaper through 
improvements. Yet iron and steel have been handi- 
capped by ores growing leaner and by fuel grow- 
ing much more expensive, and furniture by wood 
being less plentiful. This shows that “it can be 
done.” 


HE magnitude of the world’s aluminum indus- 

try and the importance of the production and 
consumption of the United States are emphasized 
by the recent publication of statistics for 1924. 
According to the Metallgesellschaft, the world’s 
production last year was 188,400 metric tons, an 
increase over 1923 of 21,000 tons, or 12.5 per cent. 
The American output was about 85,000 tons, or 
more than 45 per cent of the total. In the same 
year the American consumption was 103,000 tons, 
or about 55 per cent of the world total of 187,200 
tons. Thus our consumption exceeded our output 
by about 18,000 tons. Apart from the question 
that has been raised as to the existence of a 
monopoly in this country is the fact that our 
domestic supply does not equal the demand. The 
expansion of this industry is one of the notable 
achievements in the metal field in recent years. 
In 1913 the world output was only 64,800 tons, 
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or about one-third that of last year. Forty years 
ago, when the industry was in its infancy, the 
light gray metal was an expensive curiosity. To- 
day it is almost indispensable in the household 
and forms the basis of the important light alloys 
which, equal to mild steel in strength, are the vital 
factors in aviation. 


Gaining on Open-Hearth Problems 

EVERAL thoughts are provoked by the con- 
S ference of open-hearth superintendents last 
week at Cleveland. The American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, under the 
direction of President Reynders, has made prog- 
ress in its plan to give a large place to ferrous 
metallurgy in its varied program. The relatively 
informal round table at Cleveland was prolific 
of much practical information, as is usual in 
groups needing to agree, at least as a starting 
point, on fundamental facts. Science in steel 
making is being accepted as an essential help 
to the art, and the variable human element will 
be eliminated as fast and as far as may be. The 
steel maker is finding very exacting customers; 
and the sheet bar, among other things, is no longer 
an ordinary product easy to make. Quality has 
definitely displaced quantity as the problem of 
the hour in the steel plant, and there is marked 
success in solving the quality problem. In every 
detail the Cleveland meeting gave assurance that 
the industry is directed by capable operating 
men who give as well as take in the pooling of 
information for the common good. 


A Central Exhibition City? 


WO large technical societies have just held 

their annual conventions and _ exhibitions. 
That of the American Society for Steel Treating 
was conducted under almost ideal conditions. The 
American Foundrymen’s Association, on the other 
hand, was handicapped by several unfavorable 
factors. The steel treaters met in a large and 
well located city, where substantially adequate 
space was available for the exhibition and where 
hotel accommodations were ample. For the foun- 
drymen a relatively small city in New York State 
was chosen, which fell short on the score of cli- 
mate as well as accessibility, and where prima- 
rily the attendance was cut down because of lack 
of hotels, with resulting confusion and discom- 
fort. While space for the exhibition was ample, 
it was demonstrated that fair grounds are not the 
best place for such gatherings in the fall or 
spring of the year. Many of those present were 
reminded of the foundrymen’s convention in Co- 
lumbus in October, 1920, where cold fair ground 
buildings chilled the enthusiasm as well as the 
tissues of the visitors. 

Should not serious thought be given to cen- 
tralization and standardization in connection with 
these annual gatherings? If they are to expand 
as they have in the last few years—particularly 
in the exhibition features—some reforms will be 
necessary. There is growing support for the opin- 
ion that a centrally located city with ample audi- 
torium facilities should become the permanent 
meeting place. The advantage of rotation between 
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Kast t} A st but th nails The bricks required will be pressed on 
( Fset : sucl ! ron and steel machines. The cement will be 
yund in steel mills. The plumbing will require 

( miles of piping and tons of fixtures. The heating 

plants will consume the output of scores of foun- 


Further along in the chain of sequences is the 
Building Still Foremost vast buying power let locse in the expenditure of 
IVER nit Si , Phila such a sum of money; the demand for automo- 
I That is ne the biles, furniture—the long list of necessities and 
building re rement f the cour luxuries, many of them requiring iron or steel in 
twelve } ths the normal growth their construction, and all involving the use of 

nulation and busit nds new building machinery at some point in their production. 
tely equivalent t tv the size of It has been estimated that normal growth de- 
Philadelphi mands the building of more than 1000 homes every 
When, therefore, the B ige and Nationa day in the vear to keep pace with the population. 
reports that a recent survey of the build That would mean that if the shortage shown by 
t} intry, made in 700 towns and the recent survey is made up by the fall of 1926, 
ial building the coming year’s construction must represent the 


equired, 11 pos e to picture what the equivalent of 2000 new homes a day. 


the iron and steel Admittedly the greatest single factor in our 
istr Moi than $5,000,000,000 worth of prosperity is the volume of construction. Its con- 
w buildings, according to this journal, is needed ___tinuance on a large scale, in the face of repeated 
ring the country to a level with current re prophecies as well as assertions of its subsidence, 
el is the outstanding feature of the present economic 
But that does not tell it all. The lumber ente1 situation. For that reason it will be the more 
to that $5,000,000,00' orth of buildings closely watched in the coming months for signs 
be cut with steel saws and axes; worked with of over-stimulation, especially in view of a specu- 

nd held to; r by steel spikes and lation in real estate that is almost country-wide. 


JAPAN TO BUY PIPE and 5500 tons from a Belgian mill, through William 


H. Muller & Co., 11 Broadway, New York. A few 

. ra eo hl izable sales of material have been made recently by 

Gas Company Inquiry—Small Sheet Purchases mporters handling either German or Belgian steel. 
—American Importers Active In most cases the material is of open-hearth quality, 

ew York. Oct. 20 \Ithouch trade th China but occasionally intermediate grade Bessemer is ac- 
— et the + f inquiry from Japa epted. One importer in New York recently booked 
aneiniaie Oy American markets art ! rder for 1000 tons of bars from a warehousg in 


maintainis moderate demand for yne of the Southern States and another was awarded 

re and nall er produ Py out 500 tons of 90-lb. rails, which will be delivered 
ndine inauirv f1 Japan for about to Galveston, Tex. The fact that importers are offer- 

f+ e 4 : ae tubit from the Tok Gas ( ! to furnish open-hearth steel at a few cents per 


close 100 tor f tank plate 100 Ib. under the current American market seems to 
. tas nlacine the rder with Mitsui & Co irouse more interest in the ranks of the consumers. 
American n The Shibaur: The recent purchase by an American company of 


Engine o | has closed another of its periodica about 36,000 tons of Middlesbrough pig iron in Eng 


l 

— . ein FQ tor a (oe ind, originally reported to have been by a consume! 

Mod, [he Keh-Hin Electric Railway awarde now understood to have been made by a dealer quite 

100-lb. r: to a large Japanese ex ictive in the past in the importation of Indian pig iron. 

: | nna vith an An n some quarters it is felt that there may be less In- 

ron brought into the United States in the 

nant is ~ f | , 1 : iditior future, it being pointed out that the Tata works re- 
Lu < nqu { i nciude, aad i 


es no bounty on iron in contrast to its steel bounty 
o : meine , nd in addition Japanese consumers with Indian con 
\ ( to obtai icts have been pressing for deliveries. 


# i tha he exceedingly heavy demand for coke by Ameri- 


‘ ; ‘ msumers and f sale to.domestic users has 
| mport market slightly and some purchasing 

‘ we of Brit h coke rept rted to have oc irred recently 

' late eat ‘ 1 ; : Jyurchaci . i Saal Ss 

maker, Ti irly Purchasing Agents Look for Higher Pig 


€ the i eae ceaader aha Iron 


“5% the price of pig iron will continue to rise until it 
Imports eacnes a ugh mark of $25 a ton ry July, 1926, ac- 
ording to a report submitted to the Iron and Steel 


\ tel re re quotins Conference held in Springfield, Ohio, on Oct. 17 in con 

I Belgiat r German Siemens-Marti1 rs at 1.90 nection with the sixth district conference of the Na- 

L.Joc. pt f. Atiar pol paid. Vigor tional Association of Purchasing Agents. A perma- 

efforts a1 eing maa é he tonnagt nent district organization was formed at the closing 

einforcing I close to 2000 tons, required for se session of the conference and arrangements were made 

nd 4 of the Brooklyn sewers. The contractor to meet annually in October. This action was taken 

rlier sectio1 purchased total t 6900 tons ol following an address by R. M. Sedgewick. Toronto, Can- 
reinforcing bat 1000 tor n American mill ada, national president. 
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ROGERS-BROWN ORE DEAL 


Republic, Inland and Hanna Interests to Take 
Over Susquehanna Property 


BUFFALO, Oct. 20.—An agreement to transfer the 
Susquehanna iron mine, the Rogers-Brown Iron Co. 
Minnesota property, to a syndicate headed by M. A 
Hanna Co. of Cleveland, awaits the approval of three- 
fourths of the holders of general and refunding mort- 
gage bonds of the Rogers-Brown Iron Co. The pending 
agreement provides also for what amounts to virtual 
control of the Buffalo company by the Cleveland com- 
pany in that the Hanna company proposes to become 
the exclusive selling agent of the Rogers-Brown iror 
product over a period of five years and to supervis¢ 
the management of the Iron River, Mich., mines of the 
Rogers-Brown Iron Co. 

The mortgage bondholders have been notified by in- 
terested bankers that foreclosure for default of semi 
annual interest due Nov. 1 is a possibility with re- 
ceivership ultimately probable, “unless steps are taker 
to relieve the company of unduly burdensome demands 
on its current assets caused by losses resulting from 
low operation of the Susquehanna mine.” 

In a circular letter sent to the general and refund- 
ing 7 per cent bondholders, the underwriters propos« 
releasing from the lien of the general mortgage, the 
company’s Susquehanna ore reserve at Hibbing, Minn., 
and its transfer to a new ore corporation to be formed 
by the Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, thi 
M. A. Hanna Co. and the Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 
This Susquehanna Ore Corporation, if assent is give 
by holders of three-quarters of the general mortgage 
bonds, will assume all obligations under two underlying 
mortgages amounting to $4,004,000. This would relieve 
the Rogers-Brown company of annual charges for in- 
terest and sinking fund exceeding $500,000, all of which 
is now a claim ranking those of the general mortgag« 
bondholders. 

Stockholders owning or controlling upward of 80 
per cent of common and preferred shares, of whom 
William A. Rogers, Frank H. Goodyear, John D. Lar- 
kin, Charles W. Goodyear, Hugh Kennedy and Sey- 
mour Knox are named in the memorandum of agree- 
ment, in which others may join, agree to transfer to 
the Central Securities Co., to be formed, 20,400 shares 
of preferred stock and 40,000 shares of the common 
stock of the Rogers-Brown company, approximately 
four-fifths of both issues. The Hanna company also is 
to supervise the management of the Iron River, Mich., 
mines, transport and sell the ore therefrom over a 
tentative period of five years for a commission of 10 
cents per ton and for five years has the right to be 
exclusive selling agent for the entire pig iron output 
of the Rogers-Brown company. 

Provision of new working capital needed by the 
local concern is proposed through the acceptance of 
$1,000,000 in two- to five-year 6 per cent notes, by its 
bank creditors, as approximately two-thirds payment 
of current debts and the sale of another $1,000,000 of 
five-year 6 per cent notes to a syndicate. The banks 
that are parties to the re-financing plan, and the ap- 
proximate amounts owing to each are as follows: 
Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, $400,000; Buffalo Trust Co., 
$300,000; Liberty Bank, Buffalo, $300,000; Chemical 
National Bank, New York, $400,000; Chase National 
Bank, New York, $100,000. In addition to the creditor 
banks and the Hanna interests, the Central Trust Co. 
of Illinois is a party to the pending agreement for 
transfer of control of Rogers-Brown finances to the 
proposed new Central Securities Co. Deposit of the 
bonds and assent to the plan may be made at the Buf- 
falo Trust Co., the Chase National Bank, New York, 
or the Central Trust Co. of Illinois in Chicago. 
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National Tube Co. Suspends Pipe Making 
in Wheeling 


The Riverside works of the National Tube Co., at 
Benwood, W. Va.. one of the oldest, if not, indeed, the 
dest steel pipe plant in the country, has probably 
made its last pipe. Operation of the pipe furnaces at 
that plant ceased recently and the company has offered 
to provide work for all men who would go to Gary, Ind. 
A number have accepted since there are not enough jobs 

nearby independent plants to go around and there 
s assurance of steady work and free transportation 
yr those willing to go to Gary. 

Formal ab: 


immediately likely, as the company has two blast fur- 


idonment of the Riverside work s not 


naces at this plant, one of which recently was com- 
pletely modernized at considerable expense, while there 

a by-product coke plant and skelp can be produced 
at costs making a favorable comparison with other 
inits of the company. The company will continue the 
operation of the coke ovens, blast furnaces and skelp 


mills and will ship the skelp to its Continental works in 


Pitt } ’ } ‘ 
rittsdurgn an 


to its Gary works 


Steel Corporation to Add Two More 
Cargo Boats to Lake Fleet 


['wo additional boats will be added to the lake trans 
portation facilities of the United States Steel Corpora 
tion for carrying steel from its plants at Lake Erie and 


Michigan ports to Montreal for its Canadian trade. 
Two lake vessels, “Steelmotor” and “Steelvender,” both 
for this service, have now been in operation on the 
Great Lakes for over two years and the Steel Corpora- 
ion has found this method of handling its steel prod- 
iets very satisfactory. 

The boats are operated by the United States Steel 
Products Co., a Steel Corporation subsidiary, which is 
having the additional boats built by another subsidiary, 
the Federal Shipbuilding Co., Kearny, N. J. The new 
wats will be of Welland canal size, about 255 ft. long, 
ind practically duplicates of the two boats that are 
now being operated. The two new boats probably will 
be placed in commission next spring. 


Commission Invites Further Expressions 
in Southern Class Rate Case 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 20.—Further expressions from 
interested railroad and shippers in connection with the 
Southern class rate case have been invited in a state- 
ment issued by Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, who 
announced that these opinions may be filed on or be- 
fore Nov. 7. These additional statements will be 
studied before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reaches any conclusions with respect to various state- 
ments by carriers and shippers. Carriers in the South 
as well as in the North have emphatically protested 
against the findings in the case and have asked that 
they be reconsidered and modified in many important 
respects. 


Large Pig Iron and Steel Output 
of Wickwire Furnaces 


The Y furnace of the Wickwire Spencer Steel Corpo- 
ration, at its Buffalo plant, made in September 17,721 
tons of basic iron having an average silicon content of 
1.05 per cent and an average sulphur content of 0.034 
per cent, the coke consumption being 1847 lb. per ton of 
iron. The furnace is 18 by 21 ft. with a 17 ft. 6 in. 
hearth. It was operating with an 81 per cent Mesaba 
mixture. At the same plant two 60-ton open-hearth 
furnaces, using this pig iron, produced 9400 tons of 
ingots in September. 


Walter C. Douglas, Jr., has been appointed receiver 
in equity for the Hoopes & Townsend Steel Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, which owns several bolt and nut 
manufacturing plants. 
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WELDING ON BOILERS 


Repair Work Should Be Undertaken Only in 
Cooperation with Insurance or Other Inspectors 


BY S. W. MILLER 


p— W ¢ ) i 
tims ‘ vell tl e responsible fo1 é 
r t 1 ! vera I n mil Thes¢ ed 
e f { ‘ I [ lid e ob- 
Y ? ent Ve 
If tl er is neither insured nor under super- 
é nstituted a rity, ample precautions 
taken by the welder and the owner to protect 
n rainst | s futures They 
f St ch of the ation nd I tne re 
cle teme} what v found: wrong 
I ( r was n Che } always 
n { f ne hed 7 ) 
: ; al oie saan 
é en f nd ge heir signa 
mer f the fact I ( el yuld 
( le Ly l ich a weldins 
( e whicl ! rmitte or by 
I rine wor ! velder uld pa ¢ 
! ! nination of the Feder Steamboat Insp 
T ~ ( 
e welder s 1 make friends of the 
ince al er insp¢ s by refusing to do work 
hoi by the by being conservative in 
nen ind by doing nothing except 
“& { 
Shovel Simplification Takes Form 
NTIC CiTy, Oct. 20.—Effective May 1, 1926, 
e] I f ‘ thar 4000 SIZE I and 
variet f shovels was adopted yesterday afternoon at 
a meeting in this city of manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers isers of shovels. The conference wi: unde! 
he auspice f the Division of Simplified Practice, De 
partment Commerce, and was held in connection 
vith a joint meeting of the American Hardware Man- 
ifacturers’ Association and the National Hardware 
Association f the United States. 
[he Shovel Institute presented a program calling 
r a reduction from 223 to 127 sizes. The conference 
ted to eliminate one grade and all but one finish. 
The only exception to the reduction of finishes was on 
behalf of the iron molding industry, it being pointed 
out that a polished shovel was a factor in saving the 
time of workmen in foundries. The Division of Simpli- 


t 1e « 
fied Practice is authority for the statement that the 
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shovel business of the country amounts to about $10,- 
000,000 a year and that more than 95 per cent of the 
manufacturers had a part in the development of the 
simplification program. 


Weirton Construction Program Well 


Mapped Out 


Plans for the new construction work at the Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., are nearly complete, and a 
start on the work is not far off. The first part of the 
program, which will probably cover two or three years 
for its completion, will be the building of docks and 
other facilities for the handling of both raw and fin- 
ished materials by river. The program also embraces 
the enlargement of the by-product coke plant to pro- 
vide the fuel requirements of a new 800-ton blast fur- 
and three 100-ton open- hearth furnaces, the 
doubling of its present sheet mill and the building of 
a pipe mill. 

No decision yet has been reached by officials of the 
company as to the type of pipe plant to be built. The 
present plant was so laid out that the several proposed 
additions will be made without interruption to opera- 
tions. The new sheet mill units will be added at both 
ends of the present mill building, which houses nine 
hot and four cold mills. The extension of the open- 
hearth department means merely the building on to 


nace 


the present department, and there is ample space ad- 
oining the present blast furnace and coke plant sites 
for the new units. 


The Steel Plant for Kansas City 


The Kansas City Steel Corporation, which will equip 
a plant in Kansas City, Mo., was influenced in the se- 
ection of that city as a site for a steel plant by the 
arge amount of scrap produced in that district that 
now goes to other consuming centers at low prices and 
to the freight advantage that the mill will have in the 
Kansas City territory over the Chicago district mills. 
Among those interested in the new company is L. W. 
who has been associated with other steel com- 
panies and who will have charge of operations. Mr. 
in Cleveland supervising the removal of 
Co., Lorain, Ohio, 
Kansas City company recently purchased. 


Conroy 1s now 


the equipment of the Cromwell Steel 
which the 


Financing Plan for Trumbull Steel Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, Oct. 20. 
holders of the Trumbull 
called for Nov. 


A special meeting of stock- 
Steel Co., Warren, has been 
10 to approve a financing program rec- 
directors. The board recommends a 
515,000,000 closed first mortgage, 6 per cent, 15-year 
and the issuance of $5,000,000 of 7 per cent 
debenture notes, convertible into 


ommended by 


ond issus 


10-vear common 


tock Arrangements have virtually been completed 
for sale of the securities 

As of Sept. 28, the Trumbull company’s obligations 
consisted of $16,560,000 notes with the banks and $2,- 
000,000 of acceptances held by merchandise creditors. 


that Trumbull will 
will not become in- 


indicates 
independent and 


The financing program 


continue as an 


volved in a merger at this time. 
Ot = 5 Cleveland, investment bankers, are 
negotiating the plans. Cyrus Eaton of that firm will 


pecome cnairmal 


Cleveland 


of the board of directors and another 
will be on the Trumbull board ac- 
plans. 
of the assets of Jonathan Warner, for- 
which were turned over to the company 
several months ago following disclosure of its financial 
difficulties, is under way. Mr. Warner’s town home, 
located on Wick avenue in Youngstown, has been ac- 
quired by Joseph G. Butler, Jr.. presumably acting for 
trustees of the Butler Art Gallery. The Warner prop- 


banker 
cording to 


Liquidatior 


present 


mer president, 


erty adjoins the art museum and was acquired to pre- 
its falling into commercial uses. 


vent 
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FABRICATED STEEL 


September Bookings Slightly Better Than in 
August 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 20.—Sales of fabricated str 
tural steel in September, reported to the Bureau of 
Census by 173 firms, totaled 192,269 tons, representing 
80 per cent of their capacity of 240,975 tons. Com- 
puted tonnage booked was 232,000 tons, while ship- 
ments were 82 per cent of. capacity, computed ship- 
ments being 237,800 tons. Bookings in August were 
198,706 tons, or 79 per cent of the same capacity a 
that represented in the September reports. Computed 


bookings in August totaled 229,100 tons whil yn 
puted shipments that month were 237,800 tons or 82 


per cent of capacity, the same as in September. 

Computed tonnage booked for the nine mont 
ended with September of the present year amounted 
to 1,943,000 tons as against 1,705,200 tons fer the 
responding period of 1924. 


Awards Are Light, but New Projects Up 
for Bids Total Nearly 50,000 Tons 


While structural steel awards of the week wer 


much below the record of recent weeks, being less than 


17,000 tons, new projects up for bids are close to 48,00 
tons. Two bridges, one at Pittsburgh and the oth« 
over the Niagara River, account for 19,000 ton 

total, while eight apartment buildings in New York, r 


quiring about 8000 tons, a New York office building 


which will take 5500 tons and an Elks’ Club in Bro 
lyn of 3000 tons make up a large part of the rema 
ing tonnage inquired for. The awards follow: 


Apartment building, Fifty-fourth Street and §S 
nue New York. 2700 tons, to Paterson Bridge ‘ 
Apartment building, West End Avenue nd Street 


New York. 1000 tons. to Paterson Bridge C 
Apartment building, Fifth Avenue and F 


New York 600 tons, to Paterson Bridge C 


Apartment building, Fifth Avenue and Eig 
New York, 800 tons, to Easton Structur St 
Brooklyn Edison C turbine 
Brooklyn. 300 tons. tft | vering & 
( Ra T 1a I } 
( I n Works 
S Rp wW hr " 
& Iron ¢ 
W L’nivers Middl . 
- ae tons, t p I I dg W 
State id dg ( 
ned { 
\mericar Bember ( I I i Jol 
) Virgini Bridg & I ( 
New York Teleph ( xcl £ 
\ ind T 1 re New 7 
{ I l l ‘ 
Milk statior Br x B evar ul 2nd 8 
York 100 ton to George A. Just C 
Louisville & Nashvill Rai id 
American Bridge Co 
Allegheny River Sand Ce six 
Midland Barge C: 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., open-heart! 
tons, to Bollinger-Andrews Construct 
Anaconda Copper Mining C: Butt \ 
ns, to Worden-Allen C 
Milwaukee Eagls Club Housé 
Structural Steel C 
Union Pacific viaduct, Omaha, Nel! 
tic-Marshall Ce 
Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 
1000 tons, to Indiana Bridge C 
Macmillan Stone Ce New Bedford 
Indiana Bridge Co 
Utilities Light & Power C Dubuqus 
Dubuque Bolt & Boiler C 
American Steel & Wire Co., Clevelar 


tons, to American Bridge Co 

Michigan Central Bridge at Detroit, 680 t 4 
can Bridge Co. 

Montreal Mining Co., Hurley, Wis., shaft sets for N 
shaft, 160 tons, to Worden-Allen Co 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas, car shops at Del! 
tons, to Stupp Brothers Bridge & Iron Ce 

State exposition building, Reno, Nev 300 
Clintic-Marshall Co 

Alhambra Theater, Telegraph Avenue, Oakland, Ca 
tons, to Herrick Iron Works. 
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Masonic Temple, Portland, Ore 00 tons, to Wallace 
Equipment ¢ 

Apartment building, Greenwich and Larkin Street San 
Fral i<c ] S > HoH ric I Works 

Por d, Or pip 10 ns, to Steel Tank & Pipe 

At G & | f ( Manila, Call Building, 
San Francis t : amed fab ator 

on ? g I ‘ r St é ( } N J 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 


lowing: 
I ‘ 150 
Will S . \ 
] ( 
Kig I vy Y } i it 
oe dir 1 Wi Forty ent} Stree New 
y h 
I S i t? \ é 
w 
S oO New J 
( 0 
i dg 
N ‘ 
‘ ' line Ra re 
& bi t 
i i a 
I I i ( 1 
I 
i I 
S | t 
>t niy 
( } it Spring Med- 
; date et et tor 
f LOO ns 


Fabricated Steel Plate 
September 


Bookings in 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 20 Based on re rts received 
from 35 firn th data for two concerns estimated, 
bookings of fabricated steel plate in September totaled 


895 tons, or 35 per cent of capacity, a cording to 
the Bureau of the Census. This compares with book 
ings of 26,210 tons or 39 per cent of capacity in August. 
Of the September bookings, 8458 tons were for oil 


orage tanks, 1505 tons for refinery materials and 
equipment, 5850 tons for tank cars, 1510 tons for gas 
holders, 427 tons for blast furnace and 11,410 tons 
£, + ; 


acks and miscellaneous uses. 
For the nine months ended with September of the 
vokings of fabricated stee] plate totaled 


34.840 tons as against 205,215 tons for the correspond- 


Mills Attack Rates Between Youngstown 
and Points East 


At hearing conducted last week in Youngstown, 
Ohio, before Examiner Kettler, of the Interstate Com- 
erce Commission, complaints of six steel companies 


wn district against alleged prejudicial 
rates were presented under the direction of H. D. 
Rhodehouse, traffic manager, Youngstown Chamber of 
Commerce. The hearing was on a complaint filed by 
the Truscon Steel Co., the Newton Steel Co., the 
Fitzsimmons Co., the Concrete Steel Co., the Falcon 
Steel Co., and the Thomas Sheet Steel Co. on rates 
etween Youngstown and points in western New York 
and Pennsylvania east of Erie and Corry, Pa., and 
north of Butler, Pa, and Oil City, Pa., as far as 
3uffalo. 

In addition to asking for a readjustment of the 
rates, the companies also requested a refund for 1921 
to 1923 when combination rates to the points in ques- 
tion were lower than class rates, which the complain- 
ants were obliged to pay. 
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SUSTAINED ACTIVITY 


Pig Iron Advances Follow a Flurry 


in Coke 


vania Contract. But Not 


Railroad Buying Keeps Up—A Pennsy]l.- 


for Rails 


| ST¢ l Ve 
é () ¢ } 
6 e é 
F ‘ he 
‘ LY ( 
re r niiue 
< t ~ rie t ( Té 
‘ I s oS fF ntinue 
» s e] is peel Da 
~ nip rey ' S S 
! é ! prom} ast iv! ‘ 
» ( »U > ns ys) one WEEK i 
\ I 1 e COst l¢ ja 
é ed some nNrod é t Dig ivVo? } ive 
r prices 50x » | TO! ne pas 
[ ners ! Ve t ! t S¢ } D 2 
larvel del re \ is tne 
I e] here were rable s 
( rie tZ ) i TO! ( ta 
ent foundri The Standard Sanitary Mfg 
( placed 47,000 tons ] American Radiatol 
( ig Octohe fu 50,000 
Cl ind and Cine pig offices had 
a e week. U he Atlar c seaboard 
ellers reign pig ir I k good mal 
orders fo ne rt! I quarters at about 
>2i, au paid 
There is evidence that pig iron producers are 
hary of tying up their prices too closely with the 
iel s 1atio1 I ew of the possible effect of a 
sudden anthracite strike settlement undermining 
the present coke market 
Another factor is the effect of an advancing 
oke market on wages at independent Connellsville 
nes and ovens Some merchant blast furnacs 
mt nie ta g hign pl t it te ] | 
ont noose t nut dow 
The rate if steel production ha I cnangea 
na he ( nuance of al px rat I roul SU pe 
cent is ind te Y some weeks to come 
New r: ontracts al t rge this wee l 
there are more details of recent buyin; Che 
Union Pacifie took 40,000 tons, the Northern Pa 
cific 41.000 tons and the St. Paul 50,000 tons. The 
Santa Fe inquiry is likely to be for 75,000 tons 


& O. is in the market for 75,000 tons of 


100 and 130-lb. rails. The Pennsylvania, contrary 
to report, has issued no inquiry for 200,000 tons. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has bought 30,000 


for 


that 
nat 


more of plates, snapes ana bars car 


builders who will repair 6000 cars for road. 
Most of this order goes to Pittsburgh 

The New York Central’s purchase of 125 loco 
motives, 100 from company from an- 
other, was the leading railroad equipment order of 
the week. The Atlantic Line bought 750 


steel gondolas and the Montour Railroad 500 steel 


Or 


one and Zo 


Coast 
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Iron and Steel Markets | 


p} 1787, while 


ers. Ola cars pur 


; ; 
y ‘ 
OmotLives | 


New T? Tl? ] 
sywevV SLI Ut Ullal 


Ls O00 


total close to 
ing a 10,000-ton bridge at Pitts- 


YOUU Tons 


steel projects 
inciua 


over tne 


River, 
and 5500 tons 
. and 3000 tons 


wards were less 


irgh, one of Niagara 
SUU0U tons Tor 


r an office 


a club building in 


buildings 
New York 
Brooklyn. A 
| 


considerably he 


building in 


an 17,000 tons w the 


average 
recent weeks. 


i L 


bookings of tural steel, amount- 


struc 


ng to 80 per cent of capacity, were slightly over 
hose of August, which covered 79 per cent. Sales 

the nine months this year were 1,943,000 tons, 

14 per cent more than for the same period of 
1924. Fabricated steel plate business represented 
55 per cent of capacity in September, against 39 
per cent for August. The nine months’ total was 
235,000 tons, or 1414 per cent more than in the 
same period last year. 


the effort of sheet mills to establish 


ack sheets on a 3.15c. basis is the announcement 
[ veek | leading makers that they have ad- 
inced automobile body sheets $3 a ton, or from 
1.25c. to 4.40c. per lb. Consumers are generally 
ere however, for this vear 
The advance in zinc points to a stronger mar- 
ket for galvanized sheets. At 8.30c., St. Louis, zine 
da s 2c. higher than a year ago. 
Further sales of sheet bars are reported at 
$33.50, Pittsburgh, though $35 was the basis of 


third quarter contracts and of considerable fourth 
quarter tonnage. 

THE IRON AGE composite price for pig iron has 
from $19.71 last week and the 
week before. The total advance from the low point 
at mid now 92c., or a little less than 5 per 


cent 


advanced to $19.88 


year 1S 

Finished steel remains at 2.403c. per lb., as for 
the three previous weeks. It is thus but a fraction 
f 1 ne 


per cent above the lowest figure of the past 


years. 


Pittsburgh 


Active Steel Buying, Pig Iron Strong and 
Coke Soaring 


*ITTSBURGH, Oct. 20.—There is still an active mar- 
cet in steel, particularly in those products finding large 
use by the automobile industry, and with railroad buy- 
ng at 1 beginning to assume respectable proportions, 
he mills are beginning to make good the tonnage lost 
hroug! slackening demand for tin plate and pipe. 
Order books of good size exist in sheets, steel bars 
for cold finishing and in strip steel, while the position 
f makers of plates is showing improvement so far as 


advance orders are concerned. The month to date has 
produced enough business to indicate that October will 
stand out as one of the big months of the year. The 
need of higher prices for profitable operation is being 
so strongly that it is believed a good many 
buyers are becoming fearful of higher prices, especially 
as the evidence increases of growing mill order books. 
They are disposed to order a little further ahead than 
has been their practice recently. 

Advances recently announced in the ordinary fin- 
ishes of sheets have been supplemented since a week 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines im Italics 





At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


i> (oct. 13, Set é. V ie 
»; ; thee ‘ ‘ ire | 
é ( oss ‘ i x } 
Pig Iron, Per G: Sheets, Nails and Wire ) 24 
No. 2X, Philadelphia ; er Ll B s: Cent nt Cent Cents 
No. 2, Valley furnace? shee ‘“ B i l I } 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti# S : N 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala 
No foundry, Ch'go fur . : 
Basic, del'd, eastern Pa 
Basi Valley Lurnace - ! 
Valley Bessemer del’d P s 
Malleable, Chicag irn 4 
Malleable, Valley » i = -te t 
Gray forge Pittsburg W 
L. S. charcoa Chicag 
err inganese furnac 
Rails, Billets, etc., per Gr ' 
(),-] ra } : 1 , ; 
Be ill Pittsbur ; 
O.-h billets Pittsburgh 
nine ee Old Material, : 
nie Melihate 
oO } ies P} C} 817.50 ; 0 
W rods, Pitts! ; g 5 
i }’ 17.4) ’ ’ 
“Kel Pp ) ) ) 
Ligh ! 17. . ) 
"ee ie ) 17.7% } 
Finished Iron and Steel, £00 
Per Lb. to Large Buye 14.50 ' 
Ir bars, Philad 
Ir ! Cl p Coke, Connellsville, 
st Dar ! t 
St irs, ( &7.50 : : 
Steel bars, New ¥ 7.0 ‘ 
Tar ) P t & 
Tank p s, Chicag Metals 
Tank plates New Yor 
Bean Pittsburg] 
Bean Chica my 
Beams, New Yor S.20 id 
St hoops } S.6% 
*The i I f 
j he ( a S 62.50 ] 
Silic 9 1s.00) l 
© XD t s i 
ee 
_ ‘ a a 
HE [Ron AGE Composite Prices 
1925, Finished Steel, 2.403c. Per Lb. 
Ba l I ) ( : ; 
pia W re } % 
} = T} ' i+, 
1 d St ) { 689 
1925, Pig Iron, $19.88 Per Gross Ton 
I ist io — i $ Jy 
ns, tl bas ( 19.54 
I dr gz + 46 
I delp! é 
— 
192 P 
2.824 AD 2 Finished Steel rf i4 Jar p 
$30 $6, Ma 222.58 Pig Iron Nov 20 
m — 
ago by increases in obile ody the past few days as much as $8 per net ton at ovens 
sheets and long ternes, but it possible t has been obtained for run of oven 48-hr. coke for ship- 
quote the market squarely at the advanced levels b ment to the East and $7.50 is as low as any lately has 
cause a few mills still accepting business at been available. This situation is having some effect 
former prices. There created by ipon the pig iron market, but in view of the fact that 
the fact that all makers took good-sized orders prio! no actual advance has occurred in prices for delivery 
to the advance. The same situation exists in hot rolled ver the remainder of the year and that one large 
flats. Makers of cold finished steel also seem t purchase for first quarter shipment was made at un- 
have given their customers enough protection at pres- changed prices, it is evident that producers are not 
ent levels to make it difficult for them immediately t disposed to tie pig iron prices up too strongly with the 


stiffen the market to a profitable basis. 
Coke prices continue to soar under the influence of 


+ 


fuel situation, since a sudden settlement of the an- 


f  thracite strike would not only pull down coke but pig 


an excited demand to substitute it for hard coal. In iron as well. 
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The Standard Sanitary & Mfg. Co. in the past week 


has closed for 47,000 tons of foundry iron for its four 
plants, all but 6000 tons of which is for shipment over 
the firs ter of 1926 There is a feeling that pres- 
ent coke prices cannot go up much further without 
che ny d nand becaus¢ at present leve iS COKC is 
} ng the t ate nsumer re than hard 
¢ I eems nore tnal kel I there will be 
i 4 SUDS tute lor ra Co0Oa Pig 
I na naicate I ae le oT osit 
al vr re near wre eT y ‘ r tneir frst 
! rem¢ f co nd thers 1 possibilit 
t! ir? ? T é X he | rn d 
Ja ( S an advance in pig iron sufficient 
t hig he fuel charges Th would mean 
I ( ‘ 1 I > furnace and 
I ( t t € al sucn 
Lt 
! served iin the market on 
! I na 1 dr grades 
J Au the better demand 
7 a 
s br ht no very marked change 
production in this and nearby dis- 
Carnegie Steel last week produced at 
il [ wee Ss eduled for 7: per cent 
It t ns are ewna hig he nd tl 
p he territ about 80 per cer 
I Co. | ted s No. 1 ! ice 
I é rday, and there are now 81 out 
n productio1 The Carnegie Steel ( 
iring on lighting one or two additional! 
| o cE 
Pig Iron Beca f the ! r of high coke « 
hant } ! pl ron are nov 
nee 1 Uv I ¢ recent prices for 
I re nde? he year, and for firs 
or me have tions of $1 a ton 
} ‘ ha recel beer 1otir Whil 
s nd) ror is ber at $19.50, Val fur 
N ; I de ( I i l 1e@a 
been 1 é it $19. The Standard Sanitary 
M ( } wit n t veek for 47.000 tons of 
i ! t 11 6000 tons will 
| ( | ought 25,000 tons 
f ’ ! te 000 tor r Loui 
remaind B nore For the tter 
T [ aa $21 
€ ! n $1 I yw I furnace 
b ! est ! ! For li plant 
tl ‘ $19, Valle furnace, for N« 
ompany paid $19, Birmingham, for 
S n and $19.50, furnace, for southern Ohio 
! S e? rge consumers are reported to bi 
! ind tonnages, but as a general proposi- 
ff of the high coke prices is to stimulate 
I ! nstru ns on iron already purchased. We 
note one sa of 1000 tons of Bessemer iron at $19.50, 
Valley irn hipme over the remainder of 
t ! t eré re ! ‘ bas ron worthy 
, 
i n 
1® ) 
Ferroalloys. \ fair numbe ! orders for fe} 
r gant n placed for early delivery, but ir 
ter { sup es nd the end of the year 
rher hange in price Spiegeleisen and ferro 
re ( ng ear \ contract it not muc 
f reports Y ire given < pag 
' 
Semi-Finished Steel.—T re declit the 
f quarter price of ( ! it Youngstown t 
e na tT nece il ? P tte 
I ‘ ric itl I 4 ‘ Sam Dr ‘ I ».D 
| re their contrac tome! anda is tnere 
j en emer! f this form of semi-finished steel, 
ex pt I I ct nat figul ratner nat $35 which 
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is still a quotation, is the real market price. Slabs 
also have been sold at $33.50 for fourth quarter ship- 
ment. Some makers still insist that the billet market 
is $35, but business at that figure usually is with strip 
makers, whose specifications are beyond the range of 
ordinary steel. With extra expense for chipping and 
cropping there is reason for a “long” price. It would 
be somewhat unusual for billets to command a higher 
price than slabs and sheet bars. At $33.50, Pittsburgh 
or Youngstown, for sheet bars, there has been a decline 
of $4 a ton as compared with the price at this time 
last year; a similar comparison of sheet prices dis- 
decline in black of about $8 per net 
ton, and a like drop in galvanized sheets. Most of 
the blue annealed sheet business now on makers’ books 
was taken at 2.20c. to 2.25c., base, as against 2.70c. at 
this time last year. There is not much activity in rods 
and secondary manufacturers are not crowded with 
business; rivet makers notably light buyers at 
present. Open market activity in skelp is light. Prices 
are given on page 1153. 

Wire Products.—Local makers now are finding no 
difficulty in making sales of nails at $2.65, base, per 


sheets 


closes a 


are 


kee, Pittsburgh, in those districts where recently $2.60 
was the ruling figure. Locally, there has been prac- 


no deviation from the higher figure. The mar- 
show marked firmness in plain wire, 
demand for which has been stronger than that in other 
Barbed wire and fence have not moved so well 
as was expected during the late summer, 

rers look forward with confidence to the 
r, and there is some building up of stock against 
that is looked for during the winter. 
Mill operations are averaging about 65 per cent of ca- 
Prices are given page 1152. 


The local rail-making 
will furnish half of the 
85,000 tons of rails placed since a week ago by the 
Baltimore & Ohio. A considerable part of the New 
Yi requirements for 1926, amounting to 
will come to the local maker. Ex- 
iil business has not been accompanied by a 


ically 


ket continues to 
in fall sale 
but manufac 
large demand 
pacity. 


Rails 


whit 


on 


Track Supplies. 


Stee] Corporation 


and 


I the 


rk Central 


200.000 also 


tons, 


pansion in r: 


ke g n the demand for the accessories, which afe 
moving rather slowly so far as Pittsburgh makers 
ire concerned. Light rails are not moving in any great 


pecause 


the of anthracite mining 
much of an increase in soft coal 
and locally there has been almost no gain 


operations. Prices are given on page 1152. 


suspension 
has not brought about 
production, 


in mine 


Goods.—Pipe mill operations have been 


Tubular 
t the recent rate only through some build- 


maintained at 


ng up of mill stocks. Demand for standard pipe is 
iding and there is good engagement of butt weld 
ipe capacity, but orders for oil country goods continue 


to taper because oil prices are not satisfactory and 


drilling is not so easily done in cold as in warm weather. 


The price situation is without change. Boiler tube 
business still leaves much to be desired; there is not 


enough tonnage to go ’round and price competition, 
particularly on lap welded steel tubes, is keen. Dis- 
counts are given on page 1152. 


Sheets.—Advances recently announced on the or- 
dinary finishes have been supplemented by one of $3 
per ton on automobile body sheets and on long ternes, 
the latter finding heavy use in the making of gasoline 
tanks for automobiles. Automobile body sheets now 

1.40c., base (No. 22 gage), Pittsburgh, by 
ikers, the first announcement having been made 
by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., under date of 


Oct. 17. All makers have fairly heavy order books in 
this 


are quoted at 


all m 


’ 
grade at 


at the former price, and since recent de- 
very promises on new business range from six to seven 
weeks, it will be fully that time before makers can ben- 
ich from the advance. The automobile builders 
want steel, however, and if deliveries become any more 
deferred, it is easy to visualize their paying the ad- 

to get prompt Mills in this district do 
not yet claim tuat prices below 3.15c., base, Pittsburgh, 
for black, 2.30c., base, for blue annealed, and 4.30c., 
base, for galvanized—their present prices—have en- 


ent m 


service, 


vance 


tirely disappeared, but with most makers well supplied 
price competition is waning. 


with business, The new 
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base on long ternes is 4.75c. for all primes; some mills 
have had this as a quotation for some time, but no real 
business has been done at above 4.60c. Prices are given 
on page 1152. 


Tin Plate.—Good for this time of the year still de- 
scribes tin plate business. The independent companies 
have very little business beyond the end of this month 
and will probably run at a slower gait in November 
and December, but the leading maker, between export 
business and the early 1926 requirements of large cus- 
tomers on the Pacific Coast, will probably maintain an 
operating rate of approximately 85 per cent. There is 
much interest in the price for the first half of 1926, 
because of the high and sustained price of pig tin, which 
is now 20c. per lb. higher than in April, 1923, when tin 
plate was established at $5.50 per base box, Pittsburgh. 
This adds 33c. to the cost of a base box of tin plate, or 
$6.60 per net ton, but the increase in that increase is 
fairly well offset by lower steel and labor costs. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Business 
is still good, but there is much complaint that present 
prices show little, if any, profit. An advance does not 
appear imminent, as many makers gave protection to 
their important customers on the recent decline. Prices 
are given on page 1152. 


Steel and Iron Bars.—In this immediate territory 
the market is firm at 2c. base, Pittsburgh, for merchant 
steel bars and also for concrete reinforcing bars. But 
going outside this district, notably in the East, local 
mills find some difficulty in making sales at that price. 
This is particularly true on reinforcing bars, as there 
are a number of small makers in the East who can 
make a profit at less than 2c. base, Pittsburgh. The 
leading local maker has a heavy order book in steel! 
bars, particularly in bars for cold finished screw stock. 
Independent makers also are well supplied with screw 
stock bar business and deliveries are more deferred 
than they were recently, but on ordinary merchant 
bars fairly prompt deliveries still are promised by 
several makers. Improvement in railroad buying has 
brought some betterment in demand for iron bars 
Prices are given on page 1152. 


Structural Material.—Mills in this district continue 
to make a strong effort to establish a minimum of 2c. 
base, Pittsburgh, on large structural shapes, but the 
need for business still is strong enough to keep the 
price situation rather competitive and 1.90c. is more 
representative of the going market. Some business is 
being done at 2c., base, but it usually is a small tonnage 
and represents a structural job that must be completed 
early and on which the fabricating company can obtain 
a fairly high price. Plain material prices are given 
on page 1152. 


Plates.—The ruling price in this district still is 
1.80c., Pittsburgh, although all makers appear desirous 
of getting a more profitable figure. With railroad car 
and locomotive buying on the increase, it should be 
possible for the mills to accumulate enough backlog 
tonnage to take a firmer price stand. Prices are given 
on page 1152. 


Strips.—Business is active. One company in this 
district had combined bookings of hot and cold rolled 
strips in the first 17 days of the month, of more than 
9000 tons, against less than 7500 tons for the entire 
month of September. With all makers, orders and spe- 
cifications so far this month are running well ahead of 
the same period last month. Aside from a real need 
for steel by the automobile industry, the recent ad- 
vance in hot rolled strips appears to be stimulating 
specifications on lower priced contracts. Prices are 
given on page 1152. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets—Orders for bolts and nuts 
are coming in steadily and prices are firm. The rivet 
market continues slow and easy but there are hopes 
for improvement in the fact that this week has brought 
some real railroad car and locomotive orders. Prices 
are given on page 1153. 


Coke and Coal.—Coke prices continue to soar as the 
result of Eastern demands for coke as a substitute for 
hard coal. In the past few days producers have been 
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getting $7.50 to $8 per net ton at ovens for run of oven 
coke burned for 48 hr. Coke crushed to domestic size 
was sold at even higher figures. Present prices for 
run of oven coke are just about double what they were 
around the first of the month, and the advance in no 
way reflects demands from metallurgical sources. 
Blast furnaces now active are covered by contracts call- 
ing for coke at about $3 per net ton at ovens, and 
foundries also seem to be fairly well protected over the 
remainder of the year at well under present prices. 
But inasmuch as they can sell all the 48 hr. coke they 
can make for domestic purposes at profitable prices, 
coke producers are not seeking either blast furnace or 
foundry outlets at the moment. If there were any de- 
mand from these sources, the price would, of eourse, 
be as high as that obtainable in the East. There is a 
good movement of soft coal but not much strength in 
prices, because of ample supplies. Prices are given 
on page 1153. 


Old Material.—This district feels the effect of the 
strength of outside markets, but has not responded to 
it in a tangible way, because there are no new demands 
from users of the steel works grades. Dealers are 
talking of $19 and even $19.50 for heavy melting steel, 
but the best bid of any of the consumers here is $18. 
That price is not interesting to dealers, many of whom 
are offering $18.50 to cover against recent sales made 
at that price. The market has stiffened on the steel 
foundry grades, due to purchases inspired by a better 
market in railroad castings, and also is higher on turn- 
ings and borings. because of their scarcity, while heavy 
breakable cast has advanced $1 a ton on a few sales. 
High prices continue to be paid for railroad offerings. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad received $18.65, Vander- 
grift, for heavy steel scrap in its regular list. Three 
thousand tons of yard scrap, averaging about 40 per cent 
heavy melting grade, from its Conway yards, was dis- 
posed of in a supplementary list at $15.50 per net 
ton, delivered Canton, Ohio, this being equal to $17.35 
per gross ton. The Norfolk & Western is reported to 
have sold steel scrap at a price equal to $19.35, at 
Pittsburgh, and the Baltimore & Ohio realized more 
than $19, Pittsburgh, for the same grade. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel $18.50 
No. 1 cast, cupola size $17.50 to 18.00 
Rails for rolling Newark and 

Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 


Md Huntington, W. Va., and 


Franklin, Pa 20.00to 20.50 


Compressed sheet steel 17.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends 16.50 
Railroad knuckles and couplers... 21.00to 21.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs. 21.00to 21.50 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil 

let ends saeseees sees 23.00to 23.50 
Low phosphorus plate and other 

material . feteawie a 21.50to 22.00 
Low phosphorus punchings 20.00 to 20.50 
Railroad malleable 18.50to 19.00 
Steel car axles 21.00 to 21.50 
Cast iron wheels 17.50 to 18.00 
Rolled steel wheels 21.00to 21.50 
Machine shop turnings 14.50to 15.00 
Short shoveling turnings 14.50to 15.00 
Sheet bar crops... Te 20.00 to 21.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings 16.50to 17.00 
Short mixed borings and turnings 13.50to 14.60 
Heavy breakable cast 16.50to 17.00 
Stove plate 13.50to 14.00 
Cast iron borings aa 14.50to 15.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 14.50to 15.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought 18.50 


Buy Hamilton Pig Iron 


CHICAGO, Oct. 19.—The entire pig iron stock of the 
Hamilton, Ohio, blast furnace has been purchased by 
Hickman, Williams & Co., Chicago. It is reported that 
this stock, which amounts to approximately 12,000 
tons of basic, foundry and malleable grades, will be 
offered for sale in its natural territory. 


The Hostetter-Connellsville Coke Co., controlled by 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co., and of course paying the Frick 
wage scale, has ordered into production 200 ovens at its 
Whitney plant, located in the old Connellsville basin. 
These ovens have been closed since last spring. 
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Chicago 


Bar Specifications Increase 30 Per Cent— 
Details of Rail Distribution 


CHICAGO, Oct. 20 Announcement of the distribu- 
{ I I ra ls recently orders l s} W { il Chicag pro 
lucers will roll about 150,000 tor No outstanding 
tract were placed during the week, although one 
producer took over 15,000 tons iscellaneous orders. 
nquiry Dy the Santa Fe nas not as yet deen 
made, but it is expected by the trade that it will buy 
75,000 tons. The week has been an unusually 
‘ ! ! r tie plates. app mately 10.000 
having beer aced with local mills. The extent 
1 equipment buying is still an unanswered 
! ! both to car builders and steel 
general, tes, shapes and bars are 
g ( ind indications are that buyers 
p nk about increasing stocks One 
producer states that three inquiries for materials for 
ile ns Automobile 
ul l ( ie to fir for large quantities 
l strip steel and mills are experiencing 
fficulty in meeting the demand. 
‘ 5 iT 2 I ne numbdel 
furnace peratior the same 
i nie ca f ercnal rr’ fy ) he 
rl ( made n Oct. 17 
Pig Iron.—S el all grades has advanced $1 f 
y } ? ey t} i? ? S2 Tor 
c 1} I I I r cent er’ I 
S2 v0 J Ch ( nt Yr $33.29. ¢ v 
! ( TI mmo in fair de ‘ 
U t 1 U £ aistri 1u n 
rs rte | ere n ] ! or 
; ew |} 
2 nace I 
( t} i? The vee} 
ng y ? ] ? 
~ t I cul 
; r t 
4 \1 } ’ c 
‘ 
N ‘ 
5 ov oO } ? 200 
‘ I ( I n re ( 
e Thi 
’ ? 
Ferroalloys.—T! market has been quiet 
noe 
Plates App? mat 12,00 I ( teel for 
‘ I A , ilT I ry rare A vu 
holder to be erected in Buffalo, requiring 5000 tons, 
may be fabricated at a Chicago shop. Another week 
has gon ind anticipation by the trade that the 
railroad vould enter the car market in a substant 
not materialized One local producer has 
ked 3500 tor of plates, shapes and bars tor cat 
which were awarded during the previous week. It i 


reported that the Havana Railways have contracted 
with the American Car & Foundry Co. for about 400 


freight cars Mill prices are steady at 2.10c., Chicago. 





Bars.—Demand for soft steel bars continues to grow 
and one mill states that specifications received in Octo- 
ber are running 30 per cent ahead of those for Sep- 
tember, while sales show a gain of 25 per cent. This 
is partially accounted for by the fact that the farm ma- 
chinery industry, which is enjoying an unusually good 
business, is a heavy user of this commodity. Deliv- 
eries are being maintained at about the same rate as 
during the previous week, and prices are steady at 
2.10c., Chicago. Rail steel bars continue in good de- 
mand and are firm at 2c., Chicago. Producers of bar 
iron have had little to encourage them during the past 
week. Inquiry appears to have picked up somewhat, 
but actual buying is still in small volume. Iron bars 


remain at 1.90c. to 2c., Chicago. 


M ! es f Mild stee bars, 2.10c common 
9 Chica rail steel bars, 2c 
( 

for teel bars out of ware- 
ise quotations on cold-rolled 
nd shafting are 3.60c. for rounds and 
i 4.10c. for flats and squares 4.15¢c, for 

ba if 
bbers ¢ te hard and medium deformed steel 

t 


Wire Products.—Prices are a trifle firmer and both 
w business and specifications have increased in vol- 
me during the week. Jobbers are specifying more 
freely and apparently are making an effort to build up 
stocks, which have been reported low for some time. 
There has been little change in the movement of field 
fence. and the demand for nails, which increased mate- 
rially during the early part of last month, is being well 


maintained Mill prices, which are unchanged, are 
shown on page 1152. 
el f f.0.1 Chicago: No 
d Ww > x 1 Ib common 


ed nails, $2.15 


Rails and Track Supplies.—No large orders for rails 
vere placed during the week, although there was a fair 
nt of business made up of small tonnage con- 
tracts. One mill reports orders for 12,000 tons, 2500 

and 2000 tons respectively. The distribution of a 
imber of recent contracts is as follows: Union Pa- 
fic, 17,000 tons to the Illinois Steel Co., 18,000 tons 

to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and 5000 tons to the 
Inland Steel Co.; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 10,000 
tons to the Inland Steel Co. and 40,000 tons to the 
Illinois Steel Co.; Northern Pacific, 15,000 tons to the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and 26,000 tons to the 
Illinois Steel Co No announcement of the distribu- 
tion of the New York Central tonnage has been made 
and the impression of the trade here is that the Bal- 
timore & Ohio contract will be closed in the East. 
Estimates vary as to the tonnage which the Santa Fe 
or, although in all probability it will be 
in the neighborhood of 75,000. Producers have not 
had an inquiry from the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
and, if rumors prove correct, this railroad will not 
into the market, for the reason that it has a fair 
of rails on hand. Buying of track fastenings has 
been in good volume. Tie plates placed during the 
week amounted to about 9000 tons. Prices on rails 


track supplies are unchanged. 


dar Be emer ind open-hearth rails, $43 
! b Tr o 1.90c., f.o.b 

d spil 0) to si mill; track 

t } mil steel tie 

t rn ng bars, 2.75c 

ndard f ware sé 


Sheets.—Demand for sheets of all grades is steady 
veries are still somewhat extended. Advances 
in the price of spelter have led to speculation as to their 
ultimate effect upon the price of the galvanized prod- 
ucts. Although manufacturers’ stocks are said to be 
low, there seems to be no disposition on their part to 
buy very far ahead. 

Chicago delivered prices from mill, 3.30c. to 3.40 

N 28 black, 2.45c. to 2.50c. for No. 10 blue an- 


+.40c. to 4.45c. for No. 28 galvanized 
red prices at other Western points are equal 


reight from Gary plus the mill prices, which 
per 100 lb. lower than the Chicago de- 
1 pr es 
Jobbers quote f.o.b Chicago: 3.50c. base for blue 
ealed, 4 ise for black, and 5 base for gal- 
\ Zed 
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Structural Material.—Successful bids of fabricators Junio gh s Muskeg Heights, M 60 tons to 
appear to be on a more satisfactory basis than for some ‘°@cTete ©ns ring ¢ 
time past. Competition, as a general thing, is less ' aad ee a ee ee “nla ~ 2 e- ae 
sharp, and shops are carrying an average of about two s rail s Inland St ce : 
months’ work on their books. October has been a good Stark Pia ( building, 228 S$ Wabash A 1 
month in tonnage placed and in the number of in- Chicago, 274 tons Kalman Steel Co 
quiries, and will probably compare favorably with any ,.. rn ae are Sane Tress, Caeegh oe 
other month so far this year. Building activity in the = a ‘antion “ H hicas s to 
Chicago district is still well maintained and there are Concrete Steel ¢ 
as yet no pronounced indications of any slackening at Wausau, Wis., Central S fit init, 150 ee 
an early date. The American Bridge Co. has booked — 7 — ; . “ . 
9000 tons of work during the week. Of this, 1400 tons nee K St ( ae i, 
was for the American Steel & Wire Co. at Cleveland, Addit Milwaukee C H Aged, Wauwa 
and 680 tons for a bridge for the Michigan Central at sa, W Kalman 3 ( 
Detroit. Mill prices on plain material are firm Pending work includes 
2.10¢., Chicago. 

The mill quotation on plain material is ; | a ene a vs : ree . ee 

Chicago Jobbers quote 3.10c. for pl: Q ( 

out of warehouse, \) : ' : 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Specifications so far in AG 
October will compare favorably with those for August . ee at Ants, 
which were somewhat below the mark established by H x 
September. Demand from automobile manufacture: varded W ) 
is still heavy. Tractor builders are also busy Phe street, ( t G 
market is steady and prices are unchanged. cst Prt a Stina , — 

Jobbers quote structural rivets $ K tect. : 

rivets, 3.70c machine bolts up to %& { | | pm Stre ‘ 0 

ce! off larger sizes, 55 off; carriage bol ( v bidd 

3% x 4 in 0 off; larger sizes, 50 off; hot d 

nuts, squares, tapped or blank, $3.5 I i A 

nuts, hexagons, tapped or blank, 34 off } 

lag screws, 60 per cent off Billets—Demand for small billets has increased ma 


Cast Iron Pipe.—With pipe foundries booked ahead teria! 
for five or six weeks the trade anticipates that 1925 [rm at 
will exceed last year both in volume of shipments and. Cok 
tonnage booked. Many agricultural districts which fo 
the past few years have remained out of the market aré the 
again making normal purchases of pipe. It is usua 
at this time of the year for buyers to obtain price con- 
cessions on orders for winter manufacture and delivery. 


the Ea 


The present level of pig iron prices, however, has left Old 
the foundries in doubt as to just what these concessions ‘©O™NE 
should be and consequently none has been announced a numb 
Akron, Ohio, placed 770 tons of 4 to 20-in. Classes B @84@!" § 
and C with the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry T€porte 


Co. Ft. Wayne, Ind., has placed 750 tons of 16-in. fort t 
Class B with the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. The 9° ~~ 
United States company has taken 300 tons for Munde the On 
lein, Ill. Bids on 290 tons for Staunton, Ill, will not 19,000 
be opened until Oct. 30. Clarendon Hills, Ill., will re sales 0 


ry 


ceive bids on 1000 tons of 6, bat and 12-in. Class B. and yros 


Halfway, Mich., is inquiring for 3100 tons of 8, 12 and per gro 


nangeda 


ing wal 


during the past two weeks and prices are now 
S25 ("} 


cag 


e.— Demand for foundry coke remains un 


and the ruling p > 1s 
ind the ruli price i 


; 


still $10.75, delivered in 
ago switching district. This 


: 
cned ratner 


commodity is be- 
losely because of the effect which 


stern market may have upon local prices 


Material._—The scrap market is gradually be 
more active and prices are on the upturn for 
er of grades. Several large users of scrap have 
ntered the market and gray iron foundries are 
d to be active buyers. Dealers are making an 
o take advantage of a rise in the market and 
appear to be anxious to sell. One large user in 
icago district is reported to have purchased 
Several 
f cast iron car wheels are reported at $18 pel 


l 


tons of heavy melting steel at $16.25. 


ton, and railroads are said to be getting $19.25 


ss ton, delivered, for rerolling rails. 


24-in. Class C. Prices are unchanged. W nsumers’ yar Chi go 
ir ees paic 
Milwaukee estimates its 1926 requirements of new ; 
. . f j 
water mains at 35 miles of 6 to 16-in. pipe and fiv 
miles of 20 to 54-in. pipe. 0 to 18.00 
We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicag K £ t f 600 
Water pipe f-in., $53.20 to $54.2¢ ‘ * f i } l 00 
$49.20 to $50.20; Class A and gas pipe >% R 1; eal } g A 74 ; 19 
Reinforcing Bars.—Lettings so far in October have Railroac it aj } 19.7 
been numerous and it is probable that tonnage placed e 5o Oe 
for the month will compare favorably with the record B 6.00 16.50 
for any preceding month this year. Dealer interest | ; an 
being kept at high pitch by the number of heavy t I é 15 to 16.00 
nage projects which are now up for figures. Job Hvd resi 75 ‘ 
taking less than 100 tons each continue to bulk large in Ax ! g 4.00 to 14 > 
the aggregate. Bar mills report that shipments art 4 ; 
moving forward in good volume, and there appears t | spring 19.50to 20.00 
° . ' vow pl } ] } 
be a disposition upon the part of warehouses to build Machi , 10,00 
up stocks. Some dealers point out that improved C B oo 3 
. 2 > . - ' 
methods of concrete placement in cold weather may a See = So 2 oe 
keep Chicago district bar benders fairly busy through Agricu 
out the winter. The warehouse price on billet stee 7 
reinforcing bars is unchanged at 2.60c., Chicago :, ; a a 18.25to 18.7 
Lettings include: d tra , 21.00 to 21.50 
4 gs . xles 6501 27.00 
Plibrico Co. plant, Chicago, 150 tons t Olney Ste T x 17.50 te 18.00 
& C N bushe x ] ‘) te 13.00 
Seven bridges over the Illinois Cent: ti GI : busheling 9.00 to 4 oY 
| : : “—— > ‘ ‘ ind flue 11.00to 11.56 
Ps ri Chicago, for South Park Board, 450 tons Rens a 14.501 15 00 
St ( 1ilroad wroug! 14.25to 14.50 
Public school, Fifty-eighth and Springfield stre \ 1 mact er t 18.00 te 18.25 
cage 140 tons to the Concrete Engineering C NO railir id ist 16.7 to 17.25 
. 1 i — ‘ 9 San ‘ o T igT j r is 16.75 to 17.2 
School building, Marquette, Mich., 12 : ‘ L ical . 1650to 17.00 
Dean & Co s plate 14.75 to 15.25 
Addition to high school gymnasium, Waukega I 200 Grate bar 14.50to 15.00 
tons to Olney J. Dean & Ci B I 14.25to 14.75 
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Cincinnati 


Large Sales as Pig Iron Advances—Coke 
Very Active but Scrap Quiet 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 20.—With indications pointing t 
further advances in pig iron, consumers have hastened 
to cover their first quarter requirement The result 
has been the inception of a buying movement with sales 

ng approximately 25,000 tons, the largest tonnage 
yooked any week this year Although $20, bass 
iront s rapidly becoming the prevailing price on 
Northern f indry iron, several transactions have been 
sed at $19.50. It is likely, however, that the latter 
price will be eliminated in another week. Small lots 
f iron are bringing $20.50, but these are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Tennessee iron is firm at 
$19, Birmingham, several sales of 300 tons each hav- 
ng been made at that figure. Three Alabama produ 
ire asking $20, Birmingham, for fourth and fir 
arter and local sellers maintain that it is impossibl: 
I nsumers to obtain a lower price. A fourth Ala- 
uma furnace is quoting $22, Birmingham, on spot 
siness and refuses to accept orders beyond this month. 


Jackson County silvery furnaces have advanced their 
schedule $1 for fourth quarter, and are now asking 
$26.50 for 6 per cent. They are quoting $2 above th« 
new prices on first quarter shipments. It is report 
that the increased cost of fuel is responsible for this 
sudden advance. The outstanding sale of the week w: 


000 tons of Northern foundry to the Stand: 


ary Mfg. Co. for delivery to its Louisville, Ky., pla 
The Link-Belt Co. has taken 4500 tons of malleable fo: 
ts Indianapolis foundry, dividing the business betwe 
wo furnaces. Other sales included 600 tons of silve1 


the American Stove Co., St. Louis, for shipme1 
Bedford, Ohio, and Indianapolis; 500 tons of char 
ron to an Ohio melter; 500 tons of high silicon A 
ama iron to a Michigan consumer; and 700 t f 
Northern foundry to a local user. It has been discloss 


hat the Standard Sanitary 


large tonnage of Southern iro everal 
for its Louisville, Ky., plant. The only inquiry of ec 








1000 tons of malleable 
The Marting Iron & Steel C 


n its Marting furnace. 


sequence is for 


ati 

} + 
Alabama J 

(base ) 
A an f y ? 

essese 1) 

\ } Or 
Se } O} a 
~ r mn ©} r 


Sheets.—An unexpected demand for automobile 
sheets was the outstanding development of the past 
week. Several automobile body makers received rus 
yrders after having completed thi 
and were forced to enter the marke or more shes 
Juotations are firm at 4.25c., Pittsburg Sell 
finally winning their battle to eliminate 4.20c., Pitt 
burgh, as a going price on galvanized sheets and th 


bulk of the tonnage now being dis 
1.30c. It is expected that within the next we 


will be impossible to find a producer willing 


ept less than the 4.30c. Although sales 

sheets are lagging, prices ar tronger and 3.15c., 
Pittsburgh, is the prevailing price. Blue annealed 
sheets show strength and it is only in isolated cases 


that sellers will deviate from 2.30c., Pittsburgh. The 
upward trend of quotations is attributed to the fact that 
independent mills which have been making low prices, 
have booked sufficient tonnage month to 
-arry them along for five or six weeks and 
longer willing to concede $1 or $2 a ton to clinch a 
sale. Deliveries take seven to ten days than 
they did a few weeks ago. Mills in this territory report 
operations at 80 per cent of capacity 


the past 


are n¢ 


longe r 


centered 
disturbing 


Wire Goods.—The attention of sellers is 
price 


on the situation, which is a most 
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factor. An independent Ironton mill is delivering com- 
mon wire nails by barge to Cincinnati for $2.65 per 
keg. Consumers, however, are compelled to pay trans- 
portation charges from the river bank to the ultimate 
destination. In most Eastern producers have 
determined upon a definite selling policy to be 
followed when the Ironton company begins operation 


cases 


not 


of its own barge line. Several mills are quoting $2.74, 
delivered here, while another company is holding 


to $2.79. One producer has abandoned efforts to secure 
locally and will not go below $2.65, Pitts- 
burgh, or $2.94, delivered Cincinnati. The same un- 
settled condition exists in plain wire. Despite the 


business 


1 


fact that the Ironton mill is seeking orders at $2.54 
per 100 lb., delivered here, Eastern sellers refuse to 
dip below $2.59, which is equivalent to $2.30, Pitts- 
burgh, a concession from the established quotation 


circumstances peculiar to the local 
One producer will not go lower than $2.72, 
but admits inability to book business at that figure. 
It is reported that the Big Four railroad has placed 
its fourth quarter nail and wire requirements with a 
Pittsburgh mill. The city of Cincinnati is inquiring for 
54,000 ft. of cable for its fire alarm telegraph system. 


necessitated by 


market. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes.—No material change in the 
Bars are firm at 2c., Pittsburgh, 
range from 1.90c. to 2c., Pittsburgh. 
Orders for single carloads of plates are being booked 
at 1.90c., Pittsburgh, by several producers, but con- 
able to obtain desirable lots at 1.80c. 


market has occurred. 


while hapes 


sumers are still 


It is reported that the New York Central railroad will 
buy 1400 tons of plates covering the fourth quarter 
needs of its subsidiary, the Big Four railroad. The 
Louis e & Nashville railroad is inquiring for 800 tons 
of plat No important structural lettings have been 
made, but fabricators are engaged on numerous small 


Reinforcing Bars.—The Pollak Steel Co. will supply 


160 tons for two local projects. Action on 600 tons for 


the new factory of the Safe Cabinet Co., Marietta, 

O} 1as been postponed. There is a dearth of new 
onstructio1 obs. New billet bars are displaying 
strength at 2c., Cleveland, while rail steel bars are 
ry at i) 


Warehouse Business.—Sales have failed to maintain 


the pace set in September, although a _ respectable 
ll ( pDusiness Nas peen plac ed. Jobbers state that 
structural steel orders have decreased. Prices are 
ste ady with no changes recorded. 
Cir ber juote Iron and steel bars 
h ps 4¢ to 4.20¢ 

shapes, 3.40c.; plates, 3.40c.; cold- 

i d xagons S5« squares, 4.35c. ; 

ng steel 41.75c. to 5.75e No. 10 

6 No. 28 black sheets, 

zed sheets, 5.25c.; No. 9 an- 

\ $ I 100 Ib common wire nails, 

bast ent coated nails, $2.40 per 


per 100 lb. base; large round head 


! rivets, 65 per cent off list. 
I per 100 ft. lap welded steel 
$18 { $38; seamless, 2-in., $19; 


Coke. foundry and domestic coke are more 
tive than at any previous time this year. While the 
of domestic grades remains at $7.14, delivered 
Cincinnati, an advance is expected Nov. 1. Announce- 


ent has beer 


an advance of 50c. and $1 re- 


made ot 


rective n domestic and foundry by-product coke for 
Michigan delivery, effective Oct. 15. Coke from Ala- 
bama ovens is now being moved into Michigan. Deal- 


ers anticipate a higher price on by-product foundry 


coke next month. At present it is selling at $9.64, de- 
ivered here. A sale of 1200 tons of domestic coke is 
ted. 
Based on freight rates of $2.14 from Ashland, 
K $ from Connellsville, $2.90 from New River 
Wise County ovens, we quote 
I Cincinnati: Connellsville foundry, $9.53 to 
$1 Wise County foundry, $7.59 to $8.09; New 
r foundry, $10.40; by-product foundry, $9.64. 


Old Material—The market remains exceedingly 
quiet, with mills refusing to buy at prices asked by 
dealers. No. 1 machinery cast and iron axles have 
advanced 50c. Cincinnati dealers were successful bid- 
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ders for a portion of the material offered by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and the Cincinnati Southern. 
_ We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b 
cinnati: 
Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel......... . $14.00 to $14 
Scrap rails for melting.......... 14.00to { 
A ee ee 18.00 8 


Relaying rails 


x 
¥ 


PeGile SOG POMS. . occ cccccs 15.00 t 
Old car wheels 13.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires..... 16.5¢ 
Railroad malleable ... ; 15 
Agricultural malleable l 
Loose sheet clippings ) 
Champion bundled sheets . F 
Per Net Ton 
Cast iron borings... ; . 8.50t 
Machine shop turnings ea 7 
No. 1 machinery cast ; 19.00 
No. 1 railroad cast.... 7 15.00 t 
EPO. SUNG 6 acs Ea hae & 2 840 ; 23.1 
No. 1 railroad wrought 11.50 
Pipes and flues..... : 8.50 
Se ee 10.50 
Mixed busheling ....... ; 1.00 
Burnt cast ‘ ; 9.50 
Stove plate .......-. : Tur | 
Brake shoes ........ . ca dees & Oe 


San Francisco 


Despite Restricted Buying Prices Show 
Firmer Tendencies 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 17 (By Air Mail). 
the fact that there has been no large buying during 
the past week, prices generally have shown slightl; 
firmer tendencies, particularly on sheets. Some of the 


De spite 


larger sheet producers have advanced their price 
about $2 a ton. This has already been reflected in 
local warehouse prices, sheets having been advanced 
l5c. per 100 lb. While no specific price change has 
been made in any other department of the market, 
Eastern mill representatives have taken a firmer stand 
on prices, and there is considerably less evid 

price shading. On plates, for instance, 2.25c.; c.i.f. 
Coast ports, is apparently the minimum. The quota- 
tion of 2.20c. named a week ago by an Eastern inde 
pendent has not been made since, and it is considered 
doubtful whether anything except a highly desirable 
order would be accepted below 2.25c. Fresh inquiries 
which have appeared during the week have not been 
impressive either in number or size. Sustained buy 
ing of structural steel continues as the chief feature 
of the market. 

Pig Iron.—About 500 tons of Indian foundry iron 
has been received by a local importer. It is being 
quoted at $24 to $25. The Southern Pacific Co. is 
quiring for about 1000 tons of 2.75 to 3.25 per cent 
silicon foundry iron. A local user has placed 1000 ton 
of malleable iron with a local broker. A fairly sub- 
stantial number of small orders for foundry iron have 
been placed recently with the Utah producer, but little 
first quarter buying has yet been done, although a few 
cf the larger users are understood to have contracted 
for their requirements. Prices are unchanged. 


*Utah basic 


Skeets 7 : $27.00 to $28.00 
*Utah foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 27.00 to 28 
**English foundry ; ; 26.06 
**Belgian foundry .. i 24.50 to 
**PDutch foundry .. .O4 
**Indian foundry .... : . 24.00to 2 


**German foundry alk : 25.00 


*Delivered San Francisco 
**Duty paid, f.o.b. cars San Francisco 


Shapes.—Structural lettings for the week total 1175 
tons, the largest being 500 tons taken by the Wallace 
Equipment Co. for a Masonic Temple in Portland, Ore. 
The 300 tons required for an exposition building in 
Reno, Nev., has been placed with the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. Plans are expected to be out soon for an 
opera house in San Francisco which will require 2200 
tons, and also for a War Memorial Museum which will 
require a similar tonnage. A new low price has ap- 


peared on Belgian plain material. Short lengths are 
quoted 1.65c. base, duty paid, c.i.f. Coast ports. East- 
ern mill prices are unchanged at 2.30c. to 2.35c., ¢.if. 
Coast ports. 


Plates.—The people of Medford, Ore., at a referen- 
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dum Oct. 6, indorsed a bond issue of $975,000 for the 
construction of a water supply system calling for a 
38-mile pipe line from Big Butte Springs to Medford, 
which will require 3500 to 4000 tons of light material. 
The Steel Tank & Pipe Co. has taken about 100 tons 
for a pipe line at Portland, Ore., and the Atlantic, Gulf 
& Pacific Co. of Manila has placed about 100 tons with 
an unnamed mill, for export to the Philippine Islands. 
Eastern mill prices are slightly firmer at 2.25c. to 
2.30c., c.i.f. Coast ports. 


Bars.—Prices quoted by local reinforcing bar job- 
bers continue to show wide variation, ranging from 
2.75¢e. to 3.25c. base, carload, depending on the tonnage 
involved, the service required and similar qualifications. 
As one jobber expresses it, “any price is possible un- 
der present competitive conditions, and it is therefore 
impossible to determine the minimum figure that is 


( 
being quoted.” Local mills quote soft steel bars at 


quote 2.35c., ¢c.i.f. dock San Francisco, but both of 
these prices have been shaded 


2.40c., f.o.b. cars San Francisco, and Eastern mills 
, 


Among recent rein- 


orcing bar lettings are the following: 
Cit Auditor ! pac ment Ca 0 oO! to Truscon 
™ f i 
Sire N \ j I I 1 Cal 
W Weter i ie 
Square i g, Sixteenth Street and Telegraph 
innamed Sa Fran 


Sheets.—An advance of $2 a ton has been made by 


ome of the larger producers. No large volume of 
busin ing booked, although the local mills are 
fairly busy Blue annealed sheets are quoted at 2.30c. 
base, Pittsb irgh, black sheets at 3.20« ba e, Pittsb irgh, 


and galvanized sheets at 4.30c. base, Pittsburgh. Some 


ca ers are of the opinion that a fair-sized 

rder can be placed below these quotations, but few 
rable orders are being placed at present. 

Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers have advanced 

heet prices 15c. per 100 lb. in conformity with the 


Other 
Current sales are 


higher prices being named by manufacturers 
warehouse prices remain unchanged. 
in moderate volume. 


Merchant bar $ f base Ie 100 
nt bars, % ir nd under, round quar a 
1 S0 DASE I II t band $4 5 
I I ingles nd larger x 1 
. it ’ $2.20 ba per 100 Ib hanr 
i % 4 rn $3.90 base per 100 
I I 1 ch n. and larger 
I ! Of t ind larger, $3.30 
I ) ! l i ni plates, \4 Ir and 
t el $ e. per 100 Il 
y 2 t ‘ t? 6 ba se per Ho 
\ r > l 1 i mt) cement 
g i Pp ) Ni 10 |} @ ar 
i he r 100 N ilva zed 
: I } N bia } £4 0 
lb 


Steel Pipe——The Honolulu Oil Co. is inquiring for 
abofit 1000 tons of black pipe, and is expected to close 
bids within the next week or 10 days. San Bernardino, 
Cal., will close bids Oct. 20 for about 90 tons of Mathe- 
son, 77 tons of black and 8 tons of galvanized pipe. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Los Angeles, Cal., has placed 12,000 
pieces of 2-in. bell and spigot 150-lb. pressure, and 
5000 pieces of 2-in. bell and thread 150-lb. pressure, 
tonnage unstated, with the McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
San Bernardino, Cal., will close bids Oct. 20 for about 
206 tons of 4- and 6-in. C, and Santa Ana, Cal., will 
close Nov. 2 for 188 tons of 4- and 6-in. B. The base 
price is unchanged at $50, water shipment, San Fran- 


cisco. 


Ferroalloys.—Several 25 and 50-ton orders have 
been placed recently for 80 per cent English ferroman- 
ganese, which is quoted at $117.50, duty paid incoming 
dock. Swedish ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, is quoted $93, 
duty paid incoming dock. 


Coke.—An aggregate of 8000 tons of English coke 
has been received by two local importers, 4000 tons 
of which will be distributed in the Los Angeles district. 
There has been somewhat stronger buying recently, 
but prices, though steady, are unchanged. 


English beehive, $15 to $16 at incoming dock, 
and English by-product, $12 to $14; German by- 
product, $11.50 to $12. 
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S L ° tural steel. Manufacturing users of steel are still 
t. OUI1S uuying from hand to mouth. 








ee For stock out of warehouse we quote Soft steel 
ion » 1h pe ib iron ba 3. 15 structural 
Stove Plants Buy 13,000 Tons of Pig Iron apes, .25c.; tank plates, 3.25¢.; No. 10 blue an- 
neaier sneets UK Oo é HACK sheets, oO 
—Heavy Scrap Purchase raed, cae mae, <.50c.; galveninet See, te. 3S 
~ () } \ nt I pig I ; c - ; . 1 2 _ Oe ce [ screw stock. 
‘ ‘ } rush of e! diameter and smaller, 70 per 
‘ ] ¢ he arke Ot t ne bolts » per cent; carriage 
; a 13.000 ag screws, 60 per cel ti hot 
C nt us ~ res » le Xs ( whi K oO! 
f larte Thes er ¢ 
f 4 ‘ ve ye ‘ er? 
urnace | il shipment, This producer Birmingham 
rail sl ducer irmingh 
0) ~ | j ‘ ‘ nar —_ — — 
Northern iron in small Two Blast Furnaces to Go in—Open- 
| Cy 
| ae ee Hearth Operations at 95 Per Cent 
BIRMINGHAM, Oct. 20.—Alabama furnaces have 
n de a number of small sales of No. 2 foundry for 
v juarter delivery at $20, Birmingham, and one of 
maller producers reports the sale of one and two 
irlots at $21. Bookings for first quarter are not yet 
t indications point to heavier output of pig 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co. will blow in a 
rnace, now under repairs, the first week in Novem- 
e) vh will give it two active stacks. The Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. will put an Ensley 
rnace back in operation shortly, on basic iron. The 
Coke lhe demand for ncreauins irplus stock of iron on furnace yards in this imme- 
CG) City aaiined ate district is dwindling steadily and estimates made 
ani q ie aaa everal weeks ago as to the tonnage remaining at the 
a : om turn of the year will be borne out. Denial is made by 
everal furnaces that sales are being made at $19 in 
district, and agencies have been notified of an 
Old Material. idvance to $20. Twelve blast furnaces in this d#strict 
in E e on foundry iron with 10 on basic. Every ton of 
eiting an in demand, open hearth needs being large. 
er? 


Rolled Steel.—Finishing mills, fabricating plants 


V % ee ee wy SONS; R nd other industries employing steel in this district 
Belt Railway —s. re active, with much business on their books for fu- 
: aa SS 7 — re delivery. Open-hearth furnace operations in this 
strict are around 95 per cent. New orders for rails 
and railroad accessories are being reported every week, 
the rail tonnage alone for the Ensley mill of the Steel 
Corporation being sufficient to warrant operations 
hrough the first six months of the coming year. 
Other forms of steel are in good demand because of 
inprecedented building operations in Southern states. 
Soft steel bars are still quoted at 2.15c. to 2.25c., Bir- 
mingham 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Production and deliveries of cast 
ron pressure pipe remain heavy, with new business 
| coming in. Progress is reported on a contrifugal 
pipe shop for the American Cast Iron Pipe Co., which 
ncludes a new cupola plant. Seven cupolas will serve 
both the old and the new pipe shops. The recent ad- 
anes n pressure pipe were anticipated, in view of 
creasing demand and rising iron prices. Winter 
lying of pipe is holding up well. Pipe, 6 in. and over 
n diameter, is selling at $42. 
Coke.—In this market quotations continue firm, de- 
mand remains fairly good and production is increasing. 
The new 57-oven plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
Finished Iron and Steel.—] reported that the will begin operations this week. Quotations of $5, 
atest Panes Deen Ballin ficurine on build- Birmingham, for by-product and $5.50 for beehive 
ine 500 box cars in its n shops. This work wil] foundry coke are being strictly maintained. Inquiries 
require between 4000 and 5000 tona of ateel. In ad from outside territories are being received. 
dition to 3000 box cars, 10 dining cars and 10 locomo- Old Material—A large amount of iron and steel 
tives to be let by the Missouri Pacific, that road prob- scrap is moving in this district. Dealers are purchas- 
ably will build 15 switch engines in its own shops. ing considerable mixed scrap and consumers are buying 
Six bridges to be let by the Missouri Highway Com- in small lots. With the pig iron quotations advancing 
mission on Oct. 30 will require about 500 tons of struc the tendency is to melt an increasing amount of old 
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material still. Heavy melting steel is unchanged at 
$13, with more of it being used than for many months. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birming 
trict vards, as follows 


Cast iron borings, chemical . $15.00 to $16.1 
Heavy melting steel 13.00 t 14 
Railroad wrought . _ ; 12.00to 13.0 
Steel axles e ae 18.00 t 0.0 
Iron axles ; aa ‘ 17.06 

Steel rails nae ‘ 13.00 t 

No. 1 cast 16.00 to 
Tramear wheels 6.00 t i 
Car wheels ..... 15.00 t f 
Stove plate .. 13 

Machine shop turnings 7.00 te 

Cast iron borings ' 7.00 t 

Rails for rolling. , 16 


Buffalo 


Coke Market Checks Pig Iron Sales for 
First Quarter—Large Scrap Orders 


BUFFALO, Oct. 19.—Recent developme nts in the coke 
market are acting as a check on the first quarter sel 
n the absence of any definite idea 


ing of pig iron. I 
of coke costs for that period, local makers hesitate t 


name future prices. One local seller is definitely con- 
sidering retiring from the first quarter market Che 


American Radiator Co. by the end of this week wi 
have placed 50,000 tons which represents approximate 
ly what that company will buy for the first quarte 
Current inquiry is estimated at between 20,000 a1 
10,000 tons. One of the larger inquiries which wii 
not come here is 14,000 tons of foundry and malleable 
for the General Motors Corporation. One maker has 
sold 10,000 tons, another 7000 tons. Prices range be 
tween $19 and $19.50 base, with a tendency; 
advancing. 


We quote price f.o.1 £ tor B 
ollows 

No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 to 2 ) $19.0 
No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.7 20.50 t 
No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.2 21.00 t 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.2 19.56 
Basi 

Lake Superior charcoal 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The situation is firmer 
and business is much better. Bars are firm at 2.265: 
and shapes are fairly steady at 2.165c., delivered Buf 
falo. Wire business continues in good volume. The 
reinforcing bar market was rather quiet during the 
week. A Packard automobile building, to comprise a 
sales office and warehouse, is among the projects listed. 
This job will take 200 tons. Carroll Brothers, Clarence, 
N. Y., will build a sand and gravel plant addition, 50 
tons. Warehouse business continues at the rate of the 
first part of the month, which was one of the best 
periods of 1925. 


Warehouse prices are being quoted 


Steel bars, 3.25¢c.; steel shapes, 3.35: 

RE No. 10 blue annealed sheets 
black sheets, 4.75c.; No. 28 galvanized 
rolled shapes, 4.40c.; cold rolled rounds 
wire nails, 4c.: black wire, 4.05 


Old Material.—Within the past week two local mills 
have bought approximately 10,000 tons of heavy me! 
ing steel at $18.50, and buying continues with one other 
large consumer due to place its requirements any day. 
The market is growing stronger, with some dealers 
endeavoring to obtain $19 and some $19.50. One ! 
mill bought machine shop turnings at $12.50 to $13 
and dealers are offering $12 for material against that 
purchase. A sale of mixed turnings and borings 1s 
reported at $13.50. Cast scrap buying still lags, and 
here is little demand for the specialties. 


x 


We quote prices f.o.b gross ton 
TOlLLOWS 


Heavy melting steel $18.50 to $19 


Low phosphorus pia ate ea ..- 20.00 to 20.50 
Ne 1 railroad wrought... 16.5' l 
Car wheels os 16 

Machine shop turnings is 12.00 t l 
Cast iron borings ; : 13.00 13 
No. 1 busheling.. 16.5 i 
PROVO. WERED svc cvsccees ‘ Lé 0 
Grate bars 4.50 15.0 


i12.00to 1 0 


. tae ] 

Hand bundled sheets. 13.6 13 
Hydraulic compressed 16.50 t 7.50 
No. 1 machinery cast. ' , 16.50 to 

Railroad malleable 19.50 to 
No. 1 cast scrap.... 1 
Trom GREE caons aces ~eeveee 26.00 to 27:00 


Steel axles >i. 00 to 0.50 
st ad : - - 


00 to 
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New York 


Heavy Pig Iron Buying as Coke Advances 
—Plates Easier at 1.60c., Pittsburgh 


NEW YorRK, Oct. 20.—The sharp advances in coke 
have had opposite effects on producers and buyers. 
Furnaces show increasing hesitancy in assuming for- 
ward obligations because of the uncertainty of their 
fuel costs. A number of eastern Pennsylvania furnaces 
are not quoting on first quarter deliveries and at least 
one preducer has withdrawn from the market entirely. 
\ New York State furnace which has been contem- 


+ 
‘ 


Via Line FOU! 


ng in is finding the fuel problem a serious 
obstacle. Buyers, on the other hand, fearing that high 


‘ke will bring still further advances in pig iron, are 


{ 


tening to cover their needs for first quarter. This 
especially true of the larger consumers. The Amer- 
in Radiator Co. has closed for 15,000 tons of foundry 
for first quarter delivery to its Bayonne, N. J., plant, 
while the Richmond Radiator Co. has placed 5000 tons 


foundry for the first quarter requirements of its 
Uniontown, Pa., works. The latter tonnage is under- 
to have been bought at $19.50 base, Valley fur- 

nace Outside of these two transactions, sales of the 
ek in tl district totaled close to 10,000 tons. Louis 
Sacks, Inc., Newark, N. J., purchased 1400 tons of 
ind malleable for first quarter, placing 800 

a Buffalo furnace and the remainder with 

astern Pennsylvania producers. The Kennedy Valve 
Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y., is in the market for 400 to 500 
tor f foundry and malleable for first quarter, and a 


inquiring for 1000 tons of for- 
iron for the same delivery. The Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation wants 300 tons of 


mixed foundry grad for prompt shipment to its East 
Cambridge, Mass., and Holyoke plants, and 400 ton 
w silicon foundry for its Laidlaw works, Elmwood 
Place, Ohio. A New Jersey user is in the market for 
1500 tons of foundry. Prices are stronger. It is doubt- 
whether less than $19, base Buffalo, or $21, base 
eastern Pennsylvania furnace, can be done even on 
prompt shipments. In fact, higher prices have just 
been announced by Buffalo producers, indicating their 
nereasing alarm over the fuel situation 
W ] l in the New Yo rict a 
i $ ght 
; oe all 
5 
p 
{ 
i i 
B 1.4 
B 
ghter } i 
| ok ‘ 
Vire 54 


Ferroalloys.—Sales of two lots of ferromanganese 

100 and 200 tons respectively are noted. There has 
also been the usual business in small and carload lots. 
No large inquiries are before the market, although 
ellers believe that consumers must purchase consid- 
erable ferromanganese for use this year. All the busi- 
1ess done has been at the full price of $115, seaboard. 
ferromanganese made in India containing a maximum 
75 per cent manganese is being offered, but sales 
f only one or two carloads are reported. The spiege!- 
eisen market is quiet, with sales confined to small and 
carload lots and with consumers buying only for their 
immediate needs. Specifications on contract for 50 per 
cent ferrosilicon and standard ferrochromium are very 
heavy. Prices for next year’s contracts for these two 
alloys have not yet been determined upon and no at- 
tempt has yet been made to line up business for next 
year. 


Warehouse Business.—One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the market in the past week was the moder- 
ately heavy movement of structural steel and re'nfore- 
ing bars. Black and galvanized sheets were also in 
better demand than for some time and prices showed 
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considerable firmness. Today, the minimum on sheets 
is 4 per lb. for black and be. per | for galvan zed. 
The price of 3.24c. per Ib. base o1 ars is rapidly be- 
coming the minimum, although olated instances of 
ncessions of a few cents per 100 lb. are still reported. 
rin, pper, zinc, lead and other non-ferrous metals ars 
er with slight advances in price reported in some 
Wrought iron and ste pipe continues 
able I f the tender 1s e! 
‘ i gi ‘ rengt! B till exhibit h 
\ I while vood é ! 
‘ t I ec I ] I Py 
1 We le per 100 ft. as follow 
Finished Iron and Steel.—Excepting plates, ste¢ 
I I ] iisned 
Veer » arpel m on is 
| I I | il ( ( Ccar- 
een ma ) P) urg as 
‘ e} ¢ 1.60 i 
é } T Ww ins nce 
{ ne \ f l i at 1.65 
é HO nmo Shee en 
I e! ( : I ivanlz > 
1 2.31 ! é ll Pit rg! 
i ere ] I Diac! neevcs 
f ( ITit 
en ( } I 1e } eel 
O r ul ! n the 
r red f t urt!) 111 
1.90 ‘ d nce S ¢ 
- oe Ne 
[ Se DL ) 
‘ I I ! I 
ii I e ere 
Cel leas O ly I 
: i \ ry? 
Royal Inden 
{ \ > ¢ Ne y 
\ 
Cast Iron Pipe Gas ( y purcha 
I et or nda s} tp 
! me time A m 
1 ne r I I ( 
5 ? TY Vi T Teé ‘ V¢ = 
by ¢ t nau { er 
(ys I ] ! N 4 
, : rchas . 
f beaver ( ru 
ind 1 the vard rh 
{ LI I \ I N \ elved the 
4( Huntington, L. | 
1? r ‘ A ry re 
‘ evidel e mar i 
nclination to offer ns, a slight ad- 
\ pected 
n 
hea 
Coke Che ipward movement of the coke market 
rapid as a result of the unprecedented demand 
leveloped by the coal strike, that it is difficult to es- 
r 1 marke price Domest c s1zes have advanced 
about $10 per ton, Connellsville, while foundry is 
ed at about $8 and furnace about $7.50 per ton, 
Connellsville Foundries not covered with contracts 


are reported encountering serious difficulty in securing 
ifficis I Age Some British coke is reported to 
have been sold to American consumers to arrive in the 


next few weeks. In one instance a gas company is 
claimed to have purchased about 3500 tons from a Brit- 
ish source. By-product prices in this district continue 
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unchanged at $10.41 per ton, delivered Newark or 
Jersey City, N. J., but an advance is expected by the 
end of this month. 

Old Material.—All grades continue unchanged with 
only moderate activity among brokers. No. 1 heavy 
melting steel is still peing purchased at $16 to $16.50 
per ton, delivered Eastern Pennsylvania, with one large 
roker paying up to $17 per ton on one contract. At 
present buying prices the volume of material coming 
out is not large and brokers question the possibility of 
consumers purchasing any but small quantities at 
prices based on the current buying market. However, 
brokers are apparently ready enough to contract for 


small tonnages at the present level. 
N« Yor N 
H ( 1) g ( $12.00 
I 1 o1 
) l H0 to 13 0 
| 14.2 14.7 
I : HOT 4.00 
~ x y 2.00 
ix 24.00 ) 24 50 
\ ? I W 14 ) 15.00 
| f 10.7 
‘ ’ WI Oto 14.00 
( l (sti ) : .75to 10.25 
( < by nes (< en ) 13.00 to 14.00 
M hop turning 10.00 to 10.50 
\I , a t Pa t 10.2 
i I é a 
f ) 12.7 
Ss 11 
11 ) 
M 16.0 
‘ 14 ) 
14.00 
! w Yor Bi klyr 
Z i I I follow 
} ( 21 
7 ) 
f 
Boston 
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Little Pig Iron Selling at Higher Prices— 
Coke Is Very Active 


Boston, Oct. 20.—Buffalo district pig iron is now 
firmly held at $19.50, furnace, for No. 2 plain, or $24.41, 


delivered, and No. 2X at $20, furnace, or $24.91, deliv- 


ered. Alabama iron has advanced from $28.60 to 
$29.10, delivered, for No. 2 plain, to $29.60, with reg- 
ilar 50c. differentials. New York State furnace prices 


are also growing stronger. Buying of iron has dropped 
to small proportions, however, as most melters have 
covered their 1925 and some their first quarter require- 
ments at prices $1 to $1.50 under those quoted today. 
A Troy, N. Y., furnace, which will probably be blown 
in next month, has booked business in New England 


for November, December and first quarter delivery at 
$19, base furnace. This stack has a marked advantage 


over Buffalo district furnaces in freight rates into New 
England. Efforts to boost Continental irons have not 
been successful in this territory, the prevailing price 
ill being $22 a ton on dock Boston, duty paid. Little 
Indian iron is available; consequently it is difficult to 
get a line on prices. 


x 


the 

\ I ied eight 

P vy 1 ffal $5.92 

\ 2 d $9 Alal 

1.7 $24. $25.1 
I 7 1 25.65 
Buff s i t 24.41 
Buff é a { < 24.91 
\ f sil l > ft 9 8.92 to 29.42 
Vir I 2 » I i 142? to 29.99 
Alahas sil. 1.75 to 2.2 29 60 
Alat I Z2.2D te oe 30.10 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Fitchburg, Mass., has awarded 
125 tons of 10-in. pipe to the Warren Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. This was the only municipal letting during 
the past fortnight. It is reported, but unconfirmed, 
that the same foundry took a large gas pipe order from 
a central Massachusetts company. Several of the New 
England gas companies are feeling out the market with 
a view to placing orders for pipe to be used next spring. 
Private cast iron pipe business is fairly good. Prices 
quoted openly for domestic pipe follow: 4-in., $60.10 a 
ton, delivered at common Boston freight rate points; 
6-in. to 16-in., $56.10; 20-in. and larger, $55.10. 
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Coke.—Because of the scarcity of anthracite, more 
domestic coke is being made and sold in New England 
than ever before. New England producers are several 
months behind on deliveries; consequently the demand 
for Connellsville district fuel is growing very fast. 
Most of the recent sales of Connellsville were at $8 on 
cars at the ovens, or $13.54, delivered. Some coal deal- 
ers are buying Connellsville furnace coke and screen- 
ing it at their yards. A Troy, N. Y., oven, which pulled 
its first coke during the latter part of last week, has 
invaded the New England market and booked some sub- 
stantial tonnages. In Boston the retail delivered price 
on domestic coke is being held at $13 by the New Eng- 
land Coal & Coke Co., but the price varies widely in 
other parts of New England. For instance, in Provi- 
dence, R. I., it is $14.25 a ton delivered, while in Lowell, 
Mass., it is $15. Shipments of New England made 
foundry coke are about on a par with those for last 
month. Both the New England Coal & Coke Co. and 
the Providence Gas Co. quote such fuel at $12 a ton, 
delivered, where the freight rate does not exceed $3.10. 

Old Material.—Scrap is moving a little more freely. 
Some yards, forced to move to new locations, are anx- 
ious to dispose of as much material as possible, while 
others are selling in anticipation of snow. Heavy melt- 
ing steel is selling at $11.50 to $12 on cars shipping 
point for local consumption, and at $12 to $12.50 for 
Pennsylvania consumption. Cotton ties are scarce and 
higher, while the market for shafting and axles is off 
about $1, and the largest buyer of stove plate has 
dropped his price 25c. Textile machinery is not bring- 
ing quite as much as heretofore, but No. 1 machinery 
cast is somewhat stronger. On material which it re- 
cently offered the Boston & Albany Railroad secured 
prices generally higher than those quoted below. The 
Maine Central and Portland Terminal Co. on Oct. 13 
closed bids on 7000 to 7500 tons of miscellaneous ma- 
terial, but details as to prices are lacking. On Oct. 23 
the Boston & Maine Railroad will close bids on about 
80 cars of miscellaneous scrap. 


The following prices are for gross ton lot le 
livered consuming points 
Textile cast a ; ...--$20.00 to $20 
No. 1 machinery cast ‘ ee t 
No. 2 machinery cast : .. 15.50to 16.50 
Stove plate ...... ‘ hae Se rte 14 
Railroad malleable -.. 86.6840. 49 
The following prices are offered per gross ton 
lots f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points 

No. 1 heavy melting steel.......$11.50 to $1 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 yard WEOURRE. ...cccecess 11.50to 12.00 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter 

over 2 ft. long) eee se 11.50to 12.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 9.00to 9.50 
Cast iron borings, chemical... 11.50¢t 12.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill 9.00 to ) 
Blast furnace borings and turn 

Err ; ; 8.50 to 0 
Forged scrap .... ate Sake 9.00to 9.50 
Bundled skeleton, long ee 9.00 to 50 
Forged flashings a a ; 9.50 te 
Bundled cotton ties, long.. .. 9.50to If 
Bundled cotton ties, short. .. 10.00 to 
Shaftings ...... ; aca 18.00 to 18 
Street car axles i ; 18.00 to 18 
Rails for rerolling A 12 to 13.00 
Scrap rails ..... ; 11.50 ¢t 12.50 


Advances in Old Material at Detroit 


Detroit, Oct. 20.—Purchases of considerable ton- 
nage of waste material in the Youngstown district 
has been reflected in the local market, with the result 
that heavy melting and shoveling steel, borings and 
short turnings and hydraulic compressed have regis- 
tered an advance during the past week. Holdups con- 
tinue on machine shop turnings but the general tone 
of the market is strong. 


The following prices are quoted on a gross 
basis f.o.b. producers’ yards, excepting st pl 
No. 1 machinery cast and automobile cast, whi 
are quoted on a net ton basis 

Heavy melting and _ shoveling 


SOOGn an a ame nne sede st naebetks $14.75 to $1 
Borings and short turnings 11.50 to 12.00 
Long turnings . ; ae . 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 machinery cast. 15.00to 16.0 
Automobile cast . ‘ 22.00 to 23.00 
Hydraulic compressed . .- 13.25to 13.75 
Biove PIAS. «cc cccccsscccceccere 1B.0008 36.00 
No. 1 busheling........ seeeee Sree ae 
Sheet clippings ............ oe Saute. O25 
RR, 5 Ci Wis nc a bb0 0 44050048 12.50 to 13.00 
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Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania Buys 30,000 Tons of Car 
Material—B. & O. Inquires for Rails 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has placed an order for 30,000 tons or more of 
plates, shapes and bars with the Carnegie Steel Co. 
to provide material to car companies which reeently 
received contracts for the repair of 6000 hopper cars. 
The Pennsylvania also ordered a few thousand tons 
of plates for its own shops at Altoona, Pa., where 2000 
or 3000 cars will be repaired. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has inquired for 
75,000 tons of 100 and 130-lb. rails, but no other roads 
of this district have come into the market for their 
1926 rail requirements. Reports that the Pennsylvania 
had inquired for 200,000 tons and the Reading for 
25,000 tons are incorrect. 

Increasing demand for coke for domestic heating 
purposes and consequent shortage for metallurgical 
uses has brought further contraction of pig iron sell- 
ing by domestic furnaces, all of which have practically 
withdrawn from the market except on small lots for 
early shipment. Melters are anxious to cover for first 
quarter, but in numerous instances have been turned 
down. Meanwhile the bulk of pig iron sales are of 
foreign iron. 

Pig Iron.—The coke situation the key to the pig 
iron market. With $8.50 and $9 per ton, Connellsville 
ovens, now being paid for coke for domestic heating 
purposes, oven operators are not anxious to quote on 
blast furnace or foundry coke. A few cars of furnace 
coke available a day or two ago were quoted at $7. 
Most of the coke operators have withdrawn from the 
market on metallurgical coke and when a user is in 
urgent need special negotiations are in order before 
the demand can be supplied. Under this condition 
Eastern furnaces do not feel disposed to sell iron for 
first quarter and are subject to some embarrassment 
in declining to quote regular customers who are now 
most anxious to cover for at least a part of their re- 
quirements for that period. So far as fourth quarter is 
concerned, there is comparatively little demand, but 
some melters are ordering when they can for Novem- 
ber-December delivery with the hope of deferring ship- 
ment into next year. One furnace reports having been 
offered $22, base, furnace, for first quarter iron, but de- 
lined it. Another furnace has quoted $22 for No. 2 
plain and $22.50, furnace, for No. 2X, but has explained 
to customers that it would prefer not to quote at all. 
Foreign iron of analyses corresponding to No. 2 plain 
and No. 2X is being sold at $21, c.i.f. duty paid, Phila- 
delphia. There is no disposition on the part of foreign 
sellers to decline to sell ahead and as a result they are 
taking quite a bit of first quarter business as well as 
for earlier delivery. The J. L. Mott Iron Works, Tren 
ton, N. J., is in the market for 800 tons of iron for 
November shipment. 


following quotations are, with the exception 
( those r vy phosphorus ror for delivery at 
Pt idelpt ind include freight rates varying from 
7f o $1.63 per zg e tor 
East. Pa. No plain, 1.75 to 
> at} $22.26 to $22.63 
East. Pa. N xX 25 to 2.75 si .76to 23.13 
Bast. Pa. No. 1X 23.26to 23.63 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 
sil 27.67 to 28.67 
Virginia N X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 28.17 to 29.17 
Basic delivery eastern Pa 21.00 to 21.50 
Gray forge 21.00 to 22.00 
Malleable 22.50 to 23.00 
Standard low phos. (f.0.b. fur- 
ace) .. 22.00to 24.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.0.b 
furnace) 22.50 to 23.50 


Ferroalloys.—Ferromanganese is firm at $115, sea- 
board or furnace, on both foreign and domestic mate- 
rial. Sales are confined to small lots for early ship- 
ment. 

Billets.—Prices on billets are reported to be firmer. 
Recent sales at below $35 for rerolling billets and 
below $40 for forging billets, Pittsburgh base, have not 
been duplicated in the past week. 


Plates.—The plate tonnage is each week becoming 
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Cleveland 


Large Pig Iron Purchases Follow Rise in 
Coke—Scrap Advances 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 20.—Demand for finished steel is 
vell maintained with October bookings about the same 
as those of September. Some inquiry has come from 
automobile parts manufacturers for steel bar contracts 
for the first quarter, but mills are not yet ready to 
quote for that delivery. Promptness of deliveries has 
become a factor with some consumers who are able to 
ecure shipments of steel bars in two weeks, although 
deliveries by some of the mills are more extended. 
‘wo or three Detroit automobile manufacturers have 

ade slight curtailments in production, but others are 
till operating their plants at capacity and the Ford 
Mot Co. is reported to have gotten up to a produc 
8600 cars a day. Inquiry in the structural field 

ntinues light. Railroad buying shows more life. The 
ma Locomotive Works has been awarded 25 locomo- 
es by the New York Central Railroad, and has taken 
witch engines for the Hocking Valley. There is no 


ila hange in the price situatio1 Steel bars 
rn ! market at 2 Pittsburg! 

M ! | endeavoring to establisl structural 
terial on a 2c. basis, but 1.90c., Pittsburgh, still ay 
ea to be the more common price for good-sized lots. 
Plates are steady at 1.80c., Vittsburgh, with no sales 

eported at highs prices except small lots 
N l 
na a he 
! ps and 
} ‘ 1 ol 
$ j 0 nmol! 
a 


Pig Iron.—The volume of business has increased 
da fairly good buying movement for the first quar- 
appears under way While considerable fourth 
business was taken during the week, approxi 


ely 75 per cent of the tonnage oked by some 


rroducers was for the more extended delivery. Evi- 
dently the coke situation is stimulating forward buy- 
ng Sales by Cleveland interests during the week 
aggregated 60,000 tons and a good volume of Inquiry 

still pending. The market generally is firmer. In 

e Valley district $19.50 has become the common 
juotation on foundry and malleable iron, although $19 


has not entirely disappeared. Valley makers are now 
asking $19 for basic iron. In Cleveland the price is 
inchanged at $20, furnace, for local delivery and $19.50 


or outside shipment. Neither of the local producers 
has opened books for the first quarter. A Buffalo pro- 
ducer has advanced to $19.50 on foundry and malleable 
grades. One lot of 1200 tons of malleable iron was 
taken ; hat price The market in the Detroit terri- 
tory firm at $21. The Buick Motor Co., which in- 
juired for 14,000 tons of foundry iron, will secure a 
portion of that tonnage from Detroit furnaces. The 
|.ink-Belt Co. has closed for 5000 tons of malleable iron 
r its Indianapolis plant. It is reported that the busi- 
0 a Columbus, Ohio, furnace. The Ameri 
an Radiator Co. placed 4500 tons for its Springfield, 
Ohio, plant Shipments continue heavy. Stocks of 
merchant pig iron in furnace yards were reduced ap- 


proximately 75,000 tons in September, and it is stated 


r are now lower than at any time since 
July, 192 Another advance of $1 a ton has been 
made on Ohio silvery iron, making 8 per cent $28.50 
furnace. \n additional advance of $2 a tor has 
been made for the first quarte) 
( ; 
4 ‘oT S t 
. d $ 
| z ¢ fy Rirmineg 
Sik ; 
05 
é 0.50 
( ‘ saa 
< ; \ 
7. 00 to 7 0 
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Iron Ore.—Consumption of Lake Superior ore dur- 


ing September amounted to 4,010,826 tons, as compared 
with 4,020,280 tons during August, the slight falling 
off being due to the shorter month. The amount con- 
sumed in September a year ago was 2,927,102 tons. 
The amount on hand at furnaces Oct. 1 was 31,407,639 
tons. The total amount at furnaces and Lake Erie 
docks Oct. 1 was 38,423,322 tons, as compared with 


38,997,921 tons on Oct. 1 last year. On Sept. 30 there 
were 170 furnaces in blast using Lake ore, an increase 
of nine for the month. Furnaces in the central district 
consumed 2,110,665 tons in September, an increase of 
57,938 tons; Eastern furnaces consumed 86,830 tons. 
a decrease of 19,188 tons; Lake furnaces consumed 
1,702,331 tons, a decrease of 37,594 tons, and all-rail 
furnaces consumed 111,000 tons, a decrease of 10,61/ 
tons. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Sheet bar specifications ar: 
heavy, but there is very little new inquiry as consum 
ers generally are under contract. Consumers maintair 
they can buy sheet bars from Pittsburgh district mills 
at $33.50, Pittsburgh, or at the ruling price in Youngs- 
town. This is also the Youngstown price for billets 
and slabs. 





Sheets.—Leading makers have advanced automobil: 
body sheets $3 a ton to 4.40c., Pittsburgh. As most 
consumers are well covered for the fourth quarter, the 
advance is regarded largely as a prior notice to con- 
sumers that they will be expected to pay more for th: 
first quarter. Buyers of other grades of sheets are also 
well covered with orders placed before the recent ad 
vances. The general tone of the market is firm and 
most mills have sufficient orders to keep them operat- 
ing 30 days or more. However, weak spots are still 
in evidence on black sheets, on which 3.05c. has not 
disappeared for quick shipment although the ruling 
range is from 3.10c. to 3.15c. Blue annealed sheets are 
commonly quoted at 2.30c., Pittsburgh, although some 
mills will still take orders at the same price with a 
Youngstown basing point. Galvanized sheets are wel 
established at 4.30c. 

Reinforcing Bars.—The rail steel bar market 
firmer, with most mills holding to a minimum of 1.80¢ 
for round lots. New demand is light. An inquiry 
out for 200 tons for a structure for the Building Tran 
portation Co., Cleveland. 

Strip Steel.—A leading producer has marked uy 
prices on hot rolled strip steel to the higher quotation 
that were placed in effect a few days ago by severa 
other mills and the market appears to be established 
at the advance. Cold rolled strip is unchanged at 3.75 
Cleveland. 

Alloy Steel—Advances on alloy steel bars wert 
placed in effect this week by some of the producers 
These advances are on all items except chrome moly 
denum. Generally prices are $2.50 to $5 a ton higher, 
but the price situation is not yet entirely cleared up 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Specifications for bolts and 
nuts continue to come out in very good volume, but 
manufacturers would like more business. Demand from 
the automotive industry is heavy. Prices are firm. 
Demand for rivets continues light and the market still 
lacks strength. 

Coke.—The flurry in coke continues as a result of 
the heavy Eastern demand for domestic use. Ohio by- 
product coke has been sold at $8.50 a ton, an advance 
of $1.50 during the week, and producers state that 
they could sell considerable tonnage at that price. 
They are now asking $9. Producers have withdrawn 
quotations on Connellsville foundry coke. The last 
reported sale was at $5.75 and the last reported quota- 
tion was $7. Connellsville heating coke has been sold 
at $6.50. 

Old Material.—The market is active in steel-making 
grades and prices are higher. A Cleveland mill has 
purchased 10,000 tons of heavy melting steel for de 
livery extending through the first quarter, and pur- 
chases by Canton and Massillon mills are also reported. 
Dealers have paid $18 a ton for small lots of heavy 
melting steel to cover against the Cleveland order, 
but are now offering only $17.50 to $17.75. Heavy 
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melting steel is quoted at $18.50 for delivery in Canton, 
Massillon and Warren. Prices have advanced 25c. to 
$1 a ton on about all grades and the market is firm. 
Offerings are not large as considerable scrap is being 
held back for higher prices. 


Ww uote ealers prices I b. Cleveland pet 
Heavy melting ste $17.25 to $17.7 
Rails for 1 g 16.75 to 17.00 
Rails unde 19.50 to 0.00 
x nhosn S g 19.00 te 19.2 
Cas borings 14.00 t 14.25 
Ma shop l g 12.50 12 7 
Mixed borings and 14.00t 14.25 
Compressed shee 15.25 ¢t 15.50 
Railroad wrough 14.00to 14.2 
Ra id malleat 19.50 to 20.00 
ght bundled sl ! 12.2 » 12.50 
Stee ixle turnings Los.2oto 15.50 
‘ : 1S OO te 1s ) 
N l busheling 13.75 te 14.00 
Ly » we flashing 13.50 to 14.00 


September Bookings of Commercial Steel 
Castings 


Steel castings booked in September are reported by 
the Department of Commerce at only 48,827 net tons, 
or 48.6 per cent of capacity, based on reports from 
more than two-thirds of the industry. The distribu- 
tion was 17,008 tons of railroad specialties (39.6 per 
cent of capacity) and 31,819 tons of miscellaneous cast- 
ings (55.4 per cent). Except for last June, which was 
less than 1 per cent lower, the September figures are 
the lowest in more than a year. August showed 51,358 
tons (18,235 tons of railroad specialties and 33,123 tons 
of miscellaneous castings); while for September, 1924, 
the report was 62,509 tons (29,567 tons of railroad spe- 
cialties and 32,942 tons of miscellaneous castings). 
Railroad specialties in September were less than one- 
third the total for last December. 

Bookings of castings for the nine months ended with 
September totaled 515,664 tons, against 535,759 tons 
for the corresponding period of last year. In the nine 
months of 1925, railroad specialties consisted of 199,741 
tons, against 262,552 tons for the corresponding period 
of 1924 
tor showed a good increase over the 273,207 tons for 


the first nine months of 1924. 


Miscellaneous castings this year, at 315,923 


Changes Among Westinghouse Officials 


Edward D. Kilburn, vice-president and general man- 
ager Westinghouse Electric International Co., and Wal- 
ter S. Rugg, general sales manager Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., have been named vice-presidents of the 
latter company, and Richard B. Mellon, Pittsburgh, 
president Mellon National Bank of that city, and a 
brother of A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, has 
been elected a director of the company to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of William McConway, for- 
merly president of the McConway & Torley Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Rugg will take charge of the engineering, and 
Mr. Kilburn of the sales activities of the company. H. 
D. Shute, vice-president, remains in the sales depart- 
ment and will direct the broad commercial activities 
of the company, including especially customer rela- 
tionships. 

H. P. Davis, vice-president, formerly in charge of 
engineering and manufacturing activities as applying 
strictly to the company’s electrical business, will have 
direction over the entire manufacturing activities of 
the company and, in addition, will have direction on 
the general features of the radio business, including 
broadcasting. 


More than 200 employees of the Hockensmith Wheel 
& Mine Car Co., Penn, Pa., who went on strike recently 
against a second reduction in their wages within three 
months, have accepted the cut and gone back to work. 
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OBITUARY 


ABRAHAM SAMUEL, ged 5, vice-president M 
Samuel & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., died Oct. 11 
it his hon n that city He had managed the New 
York office of the company for many years. 


California 


Tractor Co., Stockton, Cal., died at his home in that 
city Oct. 13, aged 36. He was born in Boyd, Wis., 
but lived most of his life in Racine, Wis., rising to an 
xecutive position in the J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
( He ssun he management of the California 
conce 4 ut tw ars ago. 





MARTIN H. KENNEY, foundr iperintendent North 
& Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., died at the New 
I Genera Hospital, Oct zZ llowing shor 
illme He was taken ill upon his return from the 
foundryn convention. Mr. Kenney was a native 

S n, Conn., had been associated with the North 
& Judd Mfg. Co. about 35 years and was one of the 


indrymen in Connecticut 
MILLER, superintendent Donora Zinc Works, 
& Wire Co., Di 2 ’ | 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, Oct. 17, following an 


: ‘4 , 
ican steel 


— 
~- 


operation. He had been identified with the American 
Steel & Wire Co. since 1906, following his graduation 
fi the Case School of Applied Science. His connec- 
Yonora plant began in 1909, first as an 

neer and finally chief engineer of the steel works, 

I r assistant superintendent and about a 

é 2 endent of tl inc works He was 
r? N ‘ n, OF Maren lf 188: ind re 

é ? I I educ Nor B n and 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


York Central Buys 125 Locomotives— 
Car Orders Total Nearly 2000 


New 





New Yor! ‘ ntral Railroad has ordered 125 

motives, the Atlantic Coast Line has ordered 

! I he Montour Railroad 500 steel 

I I e aré n¢ railroad equip- 

’ f et | u ye! f ca pur- 

é 87 I i nde of | ym ves 

g ! é repair on O 1 totaled 

] 7 é e he number on line, according 

t he Car Service Division, American Railway Asso- 

le locomotives in need of repair as of the 

S é e totaled 10,643 or 16.7 per cent of the number 

ne. This was a decrease in both instances as com- 

port or pept 

rt} ! ( pment orders and inquiries of the 
eek follow 

M \ I 

Amer 

T 
4 » \ Ss 
‘ | VN 
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Alliance, Ohio, and later attended Mt. Union College 
before entering Case School of Applied Science. 


THOMAS FRANKLIN MANVILLE, chairman board of 
directors, Johns-Manville, Inc., New York, died at the 
Hotel Plaza in that city Oct. 19 after a heart attack. 
He was 63 years of age, and had for years been one 
of the foremost figures in the asbestos and allied in- 
dustries. After holding the office of president Johns- 
Manville, Inc., for many years, he resigned in March, 
1924, to become chairman of the board of directors. 
He was president of the Arizona Asbestos Association, 
president and director Canada Asbestos and Danville 
Railroad, president and director Canadian Johns-Man- 
ville Co., Ltd., director, Dominion Hair Felt Co., Mon- 
treal, president Manville Securities Corporation, New 
York, director of the Fifth Avenue Bank and treasurer 
of the Franklin Savings Bank of that city. 


FRANK 


dependent 


ROCKHILL HUTCHINSON, sales manager In- 
Register Co., Cleveland, died Oct. 13 at his 
home in that city after a sudden attack of heart trouble. 
He was 48 years of age. 

WILLIAM LIVINGSTONE, president Lake Carriers’ 
Association, died in Detroit, where he resided, Oct. 17, 
aged 81 years. During the many years that he was 
at the head of the organization, he took a leading part 
in projects to improve and make safer the waterways 
of the Great Lakes. 

OLIVER TRANSUE, pre 
Steel Forging C 


Cleveland 


Transue & Williams 
orporation, Alliance, Ohio, died in a 
spital Oct. 19, after a three weeks’ illness. 
He was a director of the Republic Stamping & Enamel- 
ing Co., Canton, Ohio, and the Buckeye Twist Drill 
} , and was prominently identified with sev- 


interests. 
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s inqu 1 for 00 steel under- 
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Youngstown Company’s Third Quarter 
Earnings 
Oct. 20.—The third quarter earnings 


Youngstown Sheet & 


net profits for the 


YOUNGSTOWN 


statement of the 


Tube Co. shows 
period equal to $3.08 per share of 
outstanding common sto 


> 


k. This compares with $3.22 


net ior the second quarter and $3.48 for the first. 
from third quarter earnings the company carried 


O65 610 2] 


surplus after dividends, charges and 
allowance of $365,000 for 


Federal taxes. 
Gross sales in July, August and September were 
$33,127,245.49. The statement includes a charge of 


$2,217,362 


.00 for mineral 


depletion and depreciation of 
plants and equipment; also an item of $1,060,613.90, 
representing interest and discount on funded debt. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 


Straits 


Copper, New York Tin Lead Zine 

(Spot) — “A. - se 

Electre New New St New St 

Oct Lake ytic® York York Louis York Louis 
rss 14.75 14.25 62.57% 9.60 9.2 i 8.27% 
15 14.75 14.25 62.75 9.60 i 8 271, 
16 14.75 14.25 62.12% 9.60 1% 8.27% 
17 14.6214 14.37% .... 9.60 , $27% 
19 ‘ . 14.62% 14.37% 62.37% 9.60 ~ £29 - 

20 14.62% 14.37% 62.50 9 60 8 20 





*Refinery quotation; delivered price 1 


New York 


NEw YorK, Oct. 20. 

Only moderate activity is reported, with prices 
steady to strong. The copper market is quiet but prices 
are a little firmer. Tin continues to advance with mod- 
erate buying. The lead market is unchanged. Strength 
in zine is maintained and prices are higher. 

Copper.—The week in electrolytic copper has been 
a colorless one. Most producers have been holding quite 
firmly to 14.6214c., delivered, for the rest of this year, 
but there have been some other sellers who have shaded 
this down to as low as 14.50c. In the early part of 
the week covered by this report some business was 
done at the 14.50c. level, but in the last few.days most 
of the transactions have been at 14.62%c. or a few 
points under this. A limited amount was available 
today at 14.574ec., with the general market quoted at 
14.62%ec., delivered. Consumers are watching the situ- 
ation closely and are slow to place orders. It is esti- 
mated, however, that at least 5,000,000 Ib. will be 
bought within the next few days. Lake copper is 
quoted at 14.62%c., delivered. The publication of Sep- 
tember statistics shows a loss in stocks of refined metal, 
but a gain in stocks of blister copper. They therefore 
had little effect on the market. 

Tin.—For the calendar week ended Saturday, Oct 
17, about 900 tons of Straits tin was sold. This was 
considered a fair business because of the holiday early 
in the week. Consumers have been doing some of the 
buying and it is reported that a few of them are anx- 
ious purchasers. There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether consumers are covered for the rest of the 
year. It is pointed out, however, that when they buy 
they generally want October-November delivery. While 
the general market is spotty and not steady, a fair ton- 
nage is being placed each week, with consumers taking 
about half of it. Little interest is shown yet in Decem- 
ber delivery, but it is believed that consumers will have 
to buy for this position soon. Spot Straits tin today 
was quoted at 62.50c., New York, in a dull market. In 
London today quotations were about £3 per ton higher 
than a week ago and about £11 per ton higher than 
two weeks ago, with spot standard quoted at £280 5s. 
future standard at £280 10s. and spot Straits at £288 
12s. The spread of £8 7s. 6d. between spot standard 
and spot Straits is pointed to as unusual. The Singa- 
pore price today was £289 2s. 6d. Arrivals thus far 
this month have been 4305 tons, with 4760 tons re- 
ported afloat. 

Lead.—This market continues firm, with good in 
quiry and fair*sales reported almost daily. There has 


1? 


+ ft! 
Sail 


been no change in quotations, the leading interest 
maintaining its contract price at 9.50c., New York. In 
the outside market business is being done at 9.25 
St. Louis, or 9.60c., New York. 

Zine.—The feature of the week has been the effect 
of the publication last week of statistics for Septem- 
ber, which showed a decrease of over 5000 tons in 
stocks of refined metal. This, together with persistent 


demand from abroad, has added new strength to the 


market and prices have continued to advance moder- 
ately until prime Western is quoted today at 8.35c., St. 
Louis, for spot or October, and 8.30c., St. Louis, or 
8.65c., New York, for November delivery. 
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Nickel.— Wholesale lots of ingot nickel are quoted 
at 34c., with shot nickel at 35c. Electrolytic nickel is 
available at 38c. per Ib. 

Antimony.—The scarcity of Chinese metal is inten- 
sified and wholesale lots for spot delivery are quoted 
today at 18c., New York, duty paid. Metal for arrival 
in October-November is quoted at 17.50c. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent nure, 
is quoted unchanged at 27c. to 28c. per lb. 

Old Metals —The market is moving back and forth 
in sympathy with ingot copper. Business is in fair 
volume. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows in cents 
per lb.: 


( per eay ind icil { 

Cop] avy and wi 

( ppe ight and b S ] 0 

Heavy machir ymposition 10.25 

I ivy 8.75 

nit 7 

S it i 

N 1 red brass or npositior ngs 7 

N 1 yellow rod brass tu gs 50 

A id I ivy s 

I id ea 0 

Z 

i _v i) 

Sheet alu num 20.00 


Chicago 


Oct. 20.—Tin has advanced following a speculative 
market in Europe. Zinc has also advanced because of 
insistent demand. Lead has increased in price while 
copper and antimony remain unchanged. The only 
change in the old metal market is that of tin which 
has advanced in keeping with the new metal market. 
We quote, in carload lots: Lake copper, 14.65c.; tin, 
63.50c.; lead, 9.50c.; zine, 8.40c; in less than carload 
lots, antimony, 18.50c. On old metals we quote copper 
wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 11.50c.; copper 
bottoms, 10c.; red brass, 9c.; yellow brass, 7.75c.; lead 
pipe, 8c.; zinc, 5c.; pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tin foil, 44c.; 
block tin, 52c.; all being dealers’ buying prices for less 
than carload lots. 


Shipments in September of Independent 
Sheet Makers Well Above August 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 20.—September sales of sheets by 
producers reporting to the National Association of 
Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers did not quite reach 
the estimate based on early returns, but at 286,000 
tons they were over 46,000 tons greater than in August, 
a gain of more than 19 per cent. Unfilled obligations 
were increased in September by 37,000 tons in the final 
figures, which is somewhat less than was indicated by 
early returns. September shipments scored a gain of 
approximately 19,000 tons over those for August. The 
report in detail makes the following comparison: 


192! 1924 

Sept Aug July Sept 

Number fy g 708 699 699 ERE 
Cay y per month, tons 426,300 409.000 433,600 413,000 
Per ent reporting 74.9 75.6 75.3 79.0 
Sales, tons 286.029 239.492 252,871 227,520 
Productior tons 995.810 270,212 246,404 217,981 
Shipment tor 262.050 243,204 223,454 190,210 
Unfilled ord 8 497.698 460.530 475,950 274,325 
Unshipped st s, tons 81,56 76,101 88.859 $1,576 
Ur t ) t 56.276 8.476 42,081 43,001 

I ttages of Capacity 

Sales r 77 80.1 78.7 
Prod 93.8 2 75.4 
Shipn 83.1 70.8 65.8 
1 nfi : re 157.8 4 150.8 94.9 
lr shiy pe b é , «4 7.2 28.2 
Unsold st s ‘ 12.9 14.9 


Canton Bridge and Massillon Steel Joist 
Companies Under Same Control 


The controlling interests of the Massillon Steel Joist 


Co., Massillon, Ohio, have taken over the management 


of the Canton Bridge Co., Canton, Ohio. The Canton 
sridge Co. will continue in its operation of a structural 
steel fabricating shop, in addition to producing the 
products of the Massillon Steel Joist Co. The home 
office of the Massillon company has been moved to the 
plant of the Canton company and the officers and de- 
partment heads will function for both organizations. 
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Prices of Finished Iron and Steel Products (Catload Lots) 





Tank Plates Rivets 
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2 Y S4 oo 
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< bare » 100 Ib 25 
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"-_" ‘ it) Z 2 ? $1) 
: | 3 7 
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Se ess Mechanical Tubing (New List) 
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( 8 reially exact lengths Warehouse discounts on small lots 
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ndyr coke ( Connellsvil nr D 
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Mir 1 OK v oal, f.o.t W Pa I 
Mine ru gz l, f.o.b. W Pa. min 
Sty la f.o.t W Pa 
Gas ich f I W Pa. mine 
Ferroalloys 
I mn ganes d tle S Dp 
irna seal ird, per 
Ie ranes foreign, 80 per er 
port, duty paid 
Oe on Oo pe er de vered 
Ferrosilicon, 75 per cent 14 
Ferrotungsten, per Ib. « tained met 
Ferrochromium, 4 per cent irl d up 


60 to 70 per 


Cr. delivered 


cent Cr., per Ib. « 


F’errovanadium, per lb. contained vanad } 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, pe 
net ton 


Spiegeleisen, Bessemer Ferrosilicon and Silvery 


(Per gross ton furnace unless otherwise tated 
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Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent $31.00 
Spiegeleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent 30.00 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, $34 11 per 
12 per cent, $38 electric furnace ferr¢ licor 10 per 
$38 furnace 11 per cent, $38; 12 per cent, $38; 14 
per cent, $45 
Silvery iron, 6 per cent, $26.50 7 per cent, $ 
ent, $28.50; 9 per cent, $30; 10 per cent, $32 
$34; 12 per cent, $36 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspat 85 per cent and over calcium 
fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, gravel 
per net ton, f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky 
mines sen ° 

No. 2 lump, per net tol 

Fluorspar, foreign, 85 per cent calcium 

fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, c.i-f 


Philadelphia, duty paid, per net ton 
Fluorspar, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98 per 

cent calcium fluoride, not over 24% per cent 

silica, per net ton, f.o.b. Illinois and Ken 

tucky mines . 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 
Fire Clay 


High Duty Moderat 


Pennsylvania $43.00 to $46.00 $40.00t 
Maryland 48.00 to 50.00 42.00 to 
Ohio $2.00 te 416 00 40.00 te 
Kentucky iZ00to 45.00 10.00 t 
Illinois 13.00 t 45 40.00t 
Missouri 10.00 13.00 , OOTt 
Ground fire clay, per ton 6.50 te 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania 
Chicago 
Birmingham 
Silica clay, per tor 
Magnesite Brick 
Standard size, per net ton (f.o.! Balt 
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Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.o.b. Ba 


more and Chester, Pa.).. 
Chrome Brick 


Standard size, per net ton 


Bolts and Nuts 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and Chik 


Machine bolts, small rolled threads 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads 
50, 10 and 10 per cent 

Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled threads 
50, 10 and 10 per cent 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes.50 and 10 per cent 
Eagle carriage bolts............ ..-65 and 10 per cent 
Lag bolts .60, 10 and 10 per cent 
Plow bolts, Nos. 3 and 7 heads......50 and 10 per cent 
Other style heads 


60 and 10 per cent 
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PERSONAL 


departmen 
32 South Michigan 


manager 





Rockford, 


“lmira, N. Y., 
1906 with the de- 
Engineering. 
its Chicago 


‘the City Foundry 


manager 


Hartford 


president American 


Eisenman, Cleveland, secre- 


tary, were the guests of the Worcester chapter on 
Thursday evening, Oct. 15. Mr. Bidle’s address was 
“A Practical Talk on Equipment of Heat Treating 
Plants.” 


Richard Collings, for many years with the Cleveland 
Faucet Co., and later with the American Pin Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., has joined the sales force of the 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., and will cover 
Michigan, Ohio, Pittsburgh and Buffalo territories. 


A. F. Blasdell, manufacturing superintendent Pitts- 
field, Mass., works General Electric Co., has been 
eranted a leave of absence on account of sickness. R. 
E. Wagner, assistant superintendent, will have charge 
of manufacturing during Mr. Blasdell’s absence. 


John Gilbert, secretary Maderia Hill Coal Mining 
Co., Mount Carmel district, Pa., has been elected a 
director of the Ames Shovel & Tool Co., Boston. 


Walter Mathesius has been appointed assistant 
general superintendent at the South Chicago works of 
the Illinois Steel Co. He succeeds J. I. Larimer, re- 
igned. Other changes are as follows: Harry Strain 
has been made superintendent of blast furnaces; M. J. 
Devaney has been appointed superintendent of steel 
mills and H. Henderson is now superintendent of roll- 


J. J. Horran has been appointed purchasing agent 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., to succeed O. P. 


Palmer, resigned. J. C. Ward has been made assistant 
general manager, David Ayr, factory manager, and 
W. H. Weingar, manager of the gage division. 


Frederick J. Greene, president and treasurer F. J. 
Greene Engineering Works and president Christianson 
Machine Co., Racine, Wis., has been elected a director 
of the First National Bank of Racine to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of John Reid, Jr., who was presi- 
dent of the Belle City Mfg. Co. 


Fred G. Syburg, assistant to the export manager, 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, will sail Oct. 21 from San 
Francisco on a year’s business tour of China, Japan and 


India. 


Albert Korsan, Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee, 
was elected president of the Wisconsin chapter of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents, at the 
annual meeting held Oct. 13 at Kenosha, Wis. C. A. 
Kelly, Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, was elected vice- 
pre ident. 


Charles A. Simmons, president Simmons Machine 
Tool Corporation, Albany, N. Y., sailed Oct. 17 on a 
seven weeks’ business trip through England, France 
and Germany. 


Samuel T. Harleman, formerly with the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and the Atlas Crucible Steel . 
Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., and recently with Henry Disston 
& Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, has joined the sales forces 
of the Universal Steel Co., Bridgeville, Pa. 


E. Von Maltitz, formerly metallurgical engineer of 
the Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago, has associated 
himself with H. A. Brassert & Co., Chicago, consulting 
engineers, to take charge of their work in the field of 
special steels. 


John W. England has been appointed superintendent 
of the North Birmingham blast furnaces of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, and C. O. 
Barks has been transferred from North Birmingham to 
the city furnaces. Mr. England returned to Birming- 
ham from the Napier Iron Works at Napier, Tenn. 
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Forecasting the Manufacturing Program 
(Concluded from page 1102) 


of the program and work backwards by making esti- 
mates of all expenses, except direct production ma- 
terials, if we assume certain percentages of machine 
activity and ask our superintendents to base their esti- 
mates on such figures. For example: every such man 
knows how many operators he will require to run all 
of his equipment, or 100 per cent full. From this the 
number of other supervisors, inspectors, etc., can then 
be derived and so the whole set of figures works out 
as well as if the sales department had given an esti- 
mate which would require the whole capacity of the 
department to produce it. 

This step taken, the next is to consult the super- 
intendents as to how great a reduction in the machine 
activity would enable them to make a reduction in their 
supervisory forces. For this purpose, each department 
must be considered separately and it is quite possible 
that the larger departments will have to be subdivided 
if they have more than one class of product to handle. 

It is easily seen that in a small department with 
two supervisors, a reduction of 50 per cent might be 
needed to make any change in supervision possible, 
whereas, in a large department with ten supervisors, 
only 10 per cent or less reduction of activity might 
save a supervisor. Another factor which needs careful 
consideration is that as the volume of work shrinks, 
the average effectiveness of the operators rises and 
less supervision is required proportionately to the num- 
ber of men or machines working. 

The converse is true with an increasing volume of 
business, especially where new operators have to be 
taken in and trained to the work. In such cases, the 
number of supervisors must be raised a month or two 
before production itself reaches the maximum. 

Overhead “Steps” Up or Down 

HE point I am trying to make is that the number 

of supervisors and consequent overhead cost of a 
department can not be expected to follow the ups and 
downs of the production curve with any consistency. 
It must, of necessity, move by steps and these steps 
will not be the same for an ascending production curve 
as for a descending production curve. Any competent 
superintendent, however, once he gets clearly in his 
mind what is wanted, can lay out these steps with 
astonishing accuracy and can give the percentages of 
machine activity or volume of production at which 
they will take place. Once such figures are obtained 
they can be charted. Then the actual performance both 
as to production and as to cost can be plotted against 
the chart and a comparison made which will either 
serve as a valuable incentive to the organization and 
a guide to the management or else point out defects 
in the method of calculation which can be remedied, 
or weak spots in the organization itself. 

It is quite possible that some will think that such 
a plan involves a good deal of work which may result 
only in proving that a satisfactory condition exists as 
was believed by the management from the start. A 
very simple test which we used will show whether such 
is the case or not. 

Every department in a factory has its irreducible 
minimum of overhead which will go on unless the de- 
partment is shut down completely. I refer to super- 
vision and the other fixed costs which do not vary with 
the volume of production. At the same time, an esti 
mate based on past experience, is made of the total 
overhead charge of the department from which the 
hourly machine rate charges are figured for a normal 
percentage of activity. 

If the irreducible minimum is subtracted from the 
total estimated overhead, the remainder will be that 
part of the overhead which can be expected to vary, 
though not directly, with the percentage of activity 
in the department. 

The normal percentage of activity used for calcu- 
lating the machine rates is made up of a certain num- 
ber of machine hours and if this figure is divided into 
the variable portion of the burden we get a normal 
rate of variation per hour which will serve as a rough 

index figure, as follows: For any given period to be 
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tested, subtract from the actual overhead figure in- 
curred by the department in question, the irreducible 
minimum used before. This gives the actual number 
of machine hours worked by the department, which 
multiplied by the normal rate of variation per hour 
gives a standard variable overhead which can be com- 
pared directly with the actual variable overhead. If 
you are satisfied with the comparison you need go no 
further. Unless I am mistaken, if you get this far, 
you will go further. Lastly, such a method of fore- 
casting the production program has a result which is 
more valuable under present conditions than it other- 
wise would be. 


Taking Orders Below Cost 


EW of us today are blessed with all the business 

we want at satisfactory prices. Few of us are 
unfamiliar with the wisdom of selling below cost, to 
get a percentage of the overhead back. Few of us 
have not had to wrestle with the problem of how much 
we can cut a given price to get a given order and 
still be better off than if we did not get it. 

Forecasting a production program is not a panacea 
for this situation. I don’t know that there is or ever 
will be any. But since usually the sales department 
has a pretty definite idea of what price will land the 
order, if we have our figures made up as suggested, 
such an order can be translated into departmental ac- 
tivity and we can, by relating this activity to other 
known business factors determine whether the increase 
will involve more overhead expense than it will save 
and this before the order is taken rather than after 
as is usually the case. Since the plan gives a goal 
to shoot at, adjusted to meet the existing circumstances 
and set up by those responsible for the results, and 
since it gives the management another measuring stick, 
however inadequate and limited, the work of forecast- 
ing the production program, with or without a sales 
department estimate, appears to be well worth while 
and to substitute facts in one part of our calculations 
for the necessity of guessing—‘A consummation de- 
voutly to be wished.” 


Business Outlook Encouraging for 


Remainder of the Year 
(Concluded from page 1129) 


was slightly lower in September than in August, but 
scrap prices have recently gained a little. Usually 
the barometer of unfilled orders forecasts the scrap 
market and it seems likely to do so in the present in- 
stance—again repeating the history of August, 1924. 


Building Sets Record 


UILDING activity reached the peak for all time in 
) September (See Fig. 4). This statement is based 
upon the square feet of floor space in contracts awarded 
as reported by the F. W. Dodge Co., due adjustment 
being made to allow for seasonal changes. At the same 
time the average rate on commercial paper increased. 

These facts are especially interesting because build- 
ing activity has been a chief factor in the current pros- 
perity and easy money has been hardly less important. 
The immediate point, however, is the general rela- 
tionship which appears to exist between the money 
market and building activity. Roughly speaking, the 
peak of building follows the low points in the money 
market by about a year and a half. If we take this 
relationship shown by past data as a working hypo- 
thesis, we arrive at the conclusion that the peak of 
building activity will be reached in January or Febru- 
ary next year, and in view of information as to the 
supply of buildings and the trend of rentals, this peak 
is likely to be followed by a major decline. 

This does not necessarily mean a building debacle. 
The sharpness of the decline would depend in part on 
the amount of advance in money rates during the re- 
mainder of the year, and at present no sharp increase 
is in sight. Owing to the absence of commodity price 
inflation and to the moderate nature of business expan- 
sion, it seems more reasonable to anticipate that money 
rates will merely hold at present levels and show little 
more than the usual seasonal trend. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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SUULTUURAAL L 


The Crane Market 


T : all Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, a 15-ton, 60-ft. 


5-ton, 27-ft. 9-in. span ;-motor overhead 


a 
: lacres f cranes from the Niles-Bement-Pond Co 


a Gulf Coast Lines, Houston, Tex., a 5-té 27-ft. 6-in. span 





( Hudson Gas & Electric Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 


ty traveling crane from an unnamed builder. 
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d road ildirx rn ] e from the American Hoist 
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‘ > hoists f Japan fro he Shepard Elec- 


the Hart htege Corporation 


1 HUUUADUEUETOSU ENON 


( (>) ta ishes, op I 
‘ I Circular 1702 
Hag ! ng ids until 
nunicipal sys- 
\ W if is est 


ulting engineer 
G: Elect: ight & Power Co., Lex- 
g for t ‘ Baltimore i t I completing plans 
of its pr ed ne-Story steam- 
! tation t McComas and Gould 
iW ae 
Lewis Street, Richmond, 


‘ ’ I I ris t for a well-drilling 


4 tvpe: a two portable fire box 
; hp., respectiv mplete with fittings 


South Atlantic States _ The Bosue Supply Co. Bogue Park, Morehead 


LITTs! GH, Oct. 19. 
M ACHINE t purcl é I ! tly for re 
a ement and ldom include more than one 
9 O basis, October business 
1 f tl ame period last month with 
le to tl machines sold having been 
a figured in numbers, there has not 
! nge either y compared with 
‘a } f Coner igh Iron Works, Blairsville, Pa., 
1 ntly, will be rebuilt A bond issue of 
; $ v help cover the cost and local busi- 
’ } 2 j I ril f half the issue 
s the Lakeside Forge Co., Erie, Pa in- 
ng the buildings, manufacturing equipment, patterns and 
for I anufacture of ope end and adjustable 
\ } I I barr spuds, eye bolt ind general forgings, 
to be sold in whole or in part by the Machine Tool Sales 
( Ph adelp i Pa 
( fi I tl \merican Steel Band Co 
» N s é Pittsburgh, for a one-story addition 
G Cor acting Cor ration, Columbia Building, 
\ ‘ gt minary plans for a sand and gravel 
, ! é I f Twentieth Street, East Liverpool, Ohio, 
Carroll-Porter Boiler Works, with screening, 
™ gz er dist ing machinery It is reported to 





th equipment B. B. Byers is 


uy T) Board of Education, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh. 
: : Stallation of manual training equipment ir the 
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proposed Taylor Alldedice junior and senior high school t Joseph ¢ 
: I 

cost $2,400,000, for which a general contract has been let t Bui 

the H. Miller & Sons Co., 2565 Fifth Aver 


Trimb! . . nu Robert M The National Screen & Mfg. C 1456 Harrison Avenue, 
n dit 


, Ferguso Iding architect . ¢ 
guson Building, is architect Cincinnati s purchased a five-story factory at Beekman 
The Pittsburgh Garage Co., Pittsburgh, will erect a five Street and Ihorst Place from the Lunkenheimer C The 
story service, repair and garage building t cost $175.00¢ mpal which manufactures screens rad abinets and 


with equipment tab‘ Ww ns late « veral factories in the new plant 


The A. C. Love Co.. Huntington W VV n the n 
for a 250-hp. water-tube boiler, to operate at it 1 TI M : Fert . Daytor U recently ir r 
working pressure. rate will convert a factory on the Xenia Pike ear Day 


The Hudson Co., Martinsburg, W. Va., 1 Vernor ‘ 


6 ] ; ? T } y 
; : ’ iV ed ‘ the Jareck ( ( ( } 
head, will build a new brick-manufacturing 1 nt, with r 1 : 
, ‘ lent ' ‘ R. Martir Davtor . etary and 
chine shop and power house, to cost $80,000 with eq 
manager 





The y ete r QS et . 'T, ve ‘¢ ‘ Y } 

Th Young wn SI & Tul ( ¥ Ww ( P wa thes f } Bis} ME Co.. Spring 
has plans for enlargements in its coal n ing proper it ‘ , ; ; 
as I me Se gements in its, coal mining proper Grove A ti, manufacture f wallboard prod 
Nemacolir Pa., with the installation of id nal pow: ict Pain e-atory addition to t $ an B. C. DeKamp 
and mining machinery _ } 

G é 1ilding ar 

rm) > j } : } ‘ 

The Board of Education, Lee i l Robbins Pape ; M tow oO} — 
manual training department in its pro] dad tw ! 1 warded vel o , rR J Stew ; t Nationa 
basement high school to cost $225,000, for wl i rer Rar ‘ asia : . ; a t Crystal Springs 
-ontract has ¢ ‘ ardée to 1 t ; ) ( Nev . t ; : 
ec ra is been awarded the I I Mc] l \ 1 Ludlow Avenue Cincinnat bin t $ nn 
Bright I J. H. Phillips, Pittsburg! I 

] M Paduc Ky } iwarded a general 
- QE 1404 Jeffer Street, for a one-story 
; . : a ‘ 7 ’ f ire ‘ Dave I — bed units The 
Cincinnati tallation w \de metal-working equipment, punch 
I “ working machinery, et Fr. S. Lack is secre 
(_IN¢ \ A { ’ 
SUI "ANTIAL amount of busine vas pla i Whit ( poratior Springfield, Ohi has 
with loca mac ne tool manufa ire! t I I ! tor pumy yr plant t Columbus and Bel 
past week Although several large plants ! ‘4 \ new iding and distributing dock will 
a decrease in orders from automobile makers ‘ at Ul cation 
tivity in that field constituted a liberal propo t ‘ I t Br i Street, ¢ imbu Ohio, archi 
on of the total volume of sales While railroad i ntat I t i ew ult tory automobile 
inquiries are more numerous, buying is restricted ry ind § é ling with facilities f han 
principally to single machines. Textile ma I vee 
ympanies have purchased freely and gener I 
dustrial business is improving grad l I 2 
: ~ 
Willvs-Overland Co. bought six crankshaft he Chicago 
from a local builder and the Franklin Motor Car , \ 
Cy , oO 
Co. purchased four multi-cut lathes \ La ng 
: 2 I t thre n Or« i have shown mn 
Mich., manufacturer placed an order! y for 
rey gre har the | il m e tool market 
six lathes. d f t ippear to be 
It is the consensus of opinion am zg C I t ; 
: ( ime of busir han those fur 
machine tool manufacturers that business 
; ne } vie eq | nt Ir f the forme 
cient! active to warrant the continuance { pr 
. . pat tna © ber Du i muir will 
duction on the present heavy scale th ig it : ' 
: ° ] he A Septem! Re 
remainder of the year Inquiries ! —_— 
: 3 I nt t certair f t ive 
and if local builders convert only a iveras } 
- een, oO! hort will be ivanced pproximate 
ber into orders they will be able t sust ! pe! v i i ip] i 
ations at the present satisfactory lev« Macl I A ifa l 
. hich v » int effect t 
dealers are well pleased with the inflow f " , : ; 
ness One company made more sal f t f ; N Lin cnange it no 
of October than in any previous “ A n | tiffening 
, I ta grinds utoma rew 
vea 
! tiple pindle dril I ent i l 

The Cincinnati Planer C« which booked three Hypr nd milline macl 
motor-driven planers from the Textile Machinery Rea 
ing, Pa., two weeks ago, received a duplicate rder trom : la 

t } , ' ' t+ 
s ’ , co ‘ 4 +} C+ + . : . ° a 
this company and sold a 36-in. machine to Studebake 
= . . : i d t th ‘ nding f the trac 
Co The Mobile & Ohio bought several ens ade 
Say ; wot ‘ ; ma 4 ti 
a Cincinnati builder, while the John Steptoe ¢ ] , ore 
1" . ‘ . I led l iget ir are te! ted in } 
ing machine to Dodge Brothers he General Ameri the 
: = ; ss i ; } ' | ( t v} } ur ‘ tiv The 
Tank Car Corporation, East Chicago, Ill, purcha 
“aye = : . ‘ 1 . ! 1 ~ it cor eted tor buying fc 
axle lathe from the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. Th lisv ' & for 
& Nashville has not yet acted on its inquiry for lathes It I a I s Ker t plat and purchases 
is reported that the Southern Railway is in the market for | m i mpany is 

! : . ‘ ‘ however, for additior ~ for ite 
a lathe A Detroit automobile manufacturer bought a nu nts 

sa ; ; ne and Milwaukee plants. The General American ’ 

ber of drills from a Cincinnati builder The Packard M r M : . \merican Tank 
. ( , 4 rporat , Chicas has bought ur x le lathe ' 

Car Co. is the purchaser of six shapers, W ha e sup . . x i from 
: the Nils Bement-Pond "lh. Par | ctr Division 

plied by an Eastern machir tool manul ire! \ ca : : on 
: era | tr r Anders r Ir ha ordered { lig 

turrete lathe company received orders from tl I s ; J pn 
boring machin two 16-in. lathes nd one 13-ir lathe from 


automobile concerns and from indus 


the Pratt & Whitney C The International Harvester Co. 
The Shott Mfg. Co., 127 North Sears St: Day O! n the market for ‘ n ‘ The Yellow 


has leased 10,000 sq. ft. in the east end of the D Sewing . e Vi Engir Works, East Moline, Iil, has pur- 
»} } Y ; ‘ + ‘ ' ‘ 
Machine plant } ed a rt Industri« which appear to be most 


The Valley Engineering Co., Dayton, O! inufacturer active are rad par inufa irers, builders of small elec- 


of automatic refrigerating equipment, has taken a ve-year tr notor ‘ equipment makers and forging plants 


lease on 11,000 sq. ft. in unit No. 4 of the f r Dav The McClintie-Marsha Cc ae « ‘ Dearborn Street 


Sewing Machine plant, adjoining. New equipment t trebie Chicag vill build or tory. 100 x ” ft extension to 
the present output will be installed ts structura } at 7769 Dante Avenue, Chicago, to cost 
The Delco Light Co., Dayton, Ohi sa ener $30,0 
contract to H. H. Rupe, Dayton, for a fact t W te The City Council, Venice, TI rranging for the erec- 
, . ‘ 1° Sn y . wu ary ‘ 
and Amelia Streets to cost $12,000. Schenck & W a tior a ne-story pumping plant to cost approximately 


Dayton, are the architects $2 f Shephard & Morgan, Edwardsville, IIL, are engi- 


The Charles Schiear Motor Co., Cincinnat preparing n 


plans for the erection of a garage and service stat to cos The Eagle Tank Co., 2450 North Crawford Avenue, Chi- 
$125,000 at Main and McPherson Streets, Day 
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St. Louis 


St. Louis, Oct. 19. 
EVISED plans are being prepared by the R. W. Yates 
Laundry Machine Co., 321 East Eleventh Street, Kansas 
City, Mo., for its preposed one-story and basement factory, 
143 x 150 ft., at North Kansas City, to cost about $32,000. 
Cc. B. Sloan, address noted, is architect. 


The Trenton Gas & Electric Co., Trenton, Mo., has dis- 
posed of a bond issue of $450,000, a portion of the proceeds 
to be used for extensions and improvements, including 
power stations and transmission lines. 

The Arkansas Ice Co. and the Texas Ice & Coal Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark., affiliated, recently acquired by new in- 
terests headed by C. M. Conway, Texarkana, Ark., have 
plans under way for extensions in ice-manufacturing plants 
to cost $150,000 with machinery. Henry Bornath is manager 


The All-Locking Zinc Shingle Mfg. Co., Owensville, Mo.. 
Joseph T. Tate, secretary in charge, has plans for a one- 
story factory, 50 x 155 ft., to cost approximately $30,000 

The Acme Foundry & Machine Co., Fifteenth and Spruce 
Streets, Coffeyville, Kan., will build an addition to its 
foundry which will increase the capacity of the plant about 
io per cent, 

The Enid Terminal Elevator Co., Enid, Okla., recently 
organized, has plans for a new grain elevator, to includ 
the installation of automatic grain unloading machinery 
grain dryers, cleaning and separating apparatus, hoisting 
and conveying machinery, etc., for an initial capacity 
500 bu. A second unit of like size will be constructed 
later. The new company is headed by Cecil E. Munn. 
Enid, and A. A. Hart, 2610 Park Row, Dallas, Tex. 

The Hinterliter Tool Co., Madison and Admiral Street 
Tulsa, Okla., has work under way on a one-story plant, 

x 140 ft., at 909 East Admiral Street. 

The City Council, Buffalo, Mo., plans the installation of 
pumping equipment in connection with a proposed municipal 
waterworks to cost $40,000, for which bends have been ap- 
proved. 

The City Council, Malden, Mo., is asking bids until Oct 
29 for equipment for the municipal lighting plant and wate1 
System, including two motor-driven triplex pumping units 
each with capacity of 300 gal. per min.; one a.c. electri 
generator, direct-connected to uniflow engine; switchboard 
horizontal return tubular boiler, feed-water heater, feed 
pumps and accessories. Frank L. Wilcox, Chemical Build- 
ing, St. Louis, is engineer. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., Hyde 
Park Building, Chicago, will make extensions in its engine 
house and repair facilities at Hannibal, Mo., to cost about 
$25,000. 





Detroit 


DETROIT, Oct. 19. 
P'wae are under way by the Chelsea Screw Co., Chelsea, 

Mich., manufacturer of screw machine products, for a 
one-story addition, 45x65 ft. 

The General Necessities Corporation, 2457 Grand River 
Boulevard, Detroit, has acquired a factory at 1599 East 
Warren Street, and will remodel for the manufacture of ice- 
less refrigerators and kindred products. 


The Standard Oil Co., 1011 Fourth Avenue, Detroit, has 
awarded a general contract to Bryant & Detwiler, Dime Bank 
Building, for a three-story storage and distributing plant, 
112 x 145 ft., to cost close to $100,000 with equipment. Schlinz 
& Bailey, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, are archi- 
tects and engineers. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co., Muskegon, Mich., manufacturer of 
hardware, has begun the erection of an addition, 60 x 100 ft., 
to cost approximately $25,000. 


In connection with its proposed crate and box plant, the 
Michigan Box Co., Muskegon, Mich., will install a department 
for the manufacture of wire-bound boxes and containers. The 
company was formed recently with a capital of $35,000. G. L. 
Prowitt, 73 Palmer Boulevard, is general manager. 

The Huskin Boat & Motor, Works, Inc., Bay City, Mich., 
is planning for extensions, to be used primarily for the pro- 
duction of high speed motor boats. Additional equipment will 
be installed. 


The Board of Education, Manistee, Mich., plans the in- 
stallation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
three-story high school at Sands Park, to cost $250,000, for 
which a general contract has been let to Charles Anderson, 
Manistee. J. N. Churchill, Prudden Building, is architect. 


The Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Monroe, Mich., is said 
to be arranging to rebuild the portion of its plant destroyed 
by fire Oct. 10, with loss reported at $1 45,000 including equip- 
ment. 
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The Murray Body Corporation, Detroit, manufacturer of 
automobile bodies, has work in progress on additions to its 
plant at Bay City, Mich., to cost $250,000 with equipment. It 
is proposed to add about 300 men to the present working 
force. 


The Burns Brass Foundry Co., Battle Creek, Mich., Is 
completing arrangements for the establishment of a local 
plant. The Battle Creek Chamber of Commerce is interested 
in the project and has details. 

The Cooper Steel Spring Co., Detroit, manufacturer of 
automobile springs, has acquired property at Deerfield, Mich., 
and is said to have tentative plans for a new factory to cost 
$100,000 with equipment. George W. Cooper is president. 

The Board of Trustees, Herman Kiefer Hospital, Hamilton 
and Blaine Avenues, Detroit, has plans under way for a two- 
story power house at the institution to cost $200,000 with 
equipment. Albert Kahn, 1000 Marquette Building, is 
architect. 

The Michigan Electric Railway Co., Lansing, Mich., will 
install a machine and repair shop at its new garage and 
service building, now in course of construction, for motor bus 
service It will have a capacity for 50 buses and will cost 
$100,000. 

The American Appliance Co., Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
recently formed, will manufacture a line of electric door 
controls for automobile dealers, public garages, manufac- 
turing plants, ete. Plans for production and distribution are 


ot yet completed. 


Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Oct. 19. 

LANS are being arranged by the Texas Power & Light 
Peo. Dallas, Tex., for an addition to its ice-manufactur- 
ing and cold storage plant at Sweetwater, Tex., operated 
under the name of the Sweetwater Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
doubling the present output, and estimated to cost $150,000 
with machinery The company will also make enlarge- 
ments in its local power plant, operated by the West Texas 
Electric Co., a subsidiary, with additional transmission 
lines to Snyder, Tex., and vicinity. J. W. Carpenter, vice- 
president and general manager, is in charge. 

The Southern Machinery & Supply Co., 310 Tallapoosa 
Street, Montgomery, Ala., has inquiries out for a 25 in, 
drill press; also, a hand-operated elevator, about 1500 Ib. 
capacity 

The C. R. Miller Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex., is said to be 
planning for the complete electrification of its cotton mills 
at McKinney, Tex., replacing all present steam-driven 
equipment with electric apparatus. 

The Arctic Ice Co., Plant City, Fla., recently formed, is 
making arrangements for a one-story plant to cost $55,000 
The machinery will be electrically-operated. Donald Walden 
and J. B. Porter head the company. 

The Birmingham Coal & Iron Co., 824 North Twenty- 
second Street, Birmingham, plans extensions in its coal- 
mining properties, to include the construction of a tripple 
and the installation of washers, screens and auxiliary 
equipment, to cost $90,000. 


The Board of Education, Childress, Tex., is considering 
the installation of manual training equipment in its pro- 
posed two-story and basement high school, for which bids 
have been asked on general contract, estimated to cost 
$160,000. G. A. Carlander, Massie Building, Amarillo, Tex., 
is architect. 

The American Ice Co., 4901 Cole Avenue, Dallas, Tex., 
is arranging for a one-story plant with capacity of close to 
100 tons per day, to cost $50,000. It is also contemplating 
the construction of a similar plant at San Antonio, Tex., 
with daily output of about 60 tons. C. E. Kennemer is 
president 


In connection with an expansion and improvement pro- 
gram to cost about $5,000,000, the Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, 
Tex., plans enlargements in its gas compressor stations at 
Ibex and Joshua, with extensions in its gasoline refinery at 
Gordon, Tex. About 143 miles of 18-in. pipe will be laid 
from the Caddo-Breckenridge district to Gordon and Joshua 
to Dallas and Fort Worth. The company has work in 
progress on a new compressor station in the Desdemona 
field. 


The Schumacher Co., Houston, Tex., is desirous of get- 
ting in touch with manufacturers of machinery for the 
production of carbonic acid gas and affiliated specialties. 


The Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has 
asked bids on a general contract for a four-story factory 
branch and distributing plant at Houston, Tex., to be 100 
x 190 ft., with one-story extension, 61 x 80 ft., to cost close 
to $100,000 with equipment. A. C. Finn, Bankers’ Mortgage 
Building, Houston, t# architect. 
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St. Louis 


St. Louis, Oct. 19. 


EVISED plans are being prepared by the R. W. Yates 

Laundry Machine Co., 321 East Eleventh Street, Kansas 
City, Mo., for its preposed one-story and basement factory, 
143 x 150 ft., at North Kansas City, to cost about $32,000. 
Cc. B. Sloan, address noted, is architect. 


The Trenton Gas & Electric Co., Trenton, Mo., has dis- 
posed of a bond issue of $450,000, a portion of the proceeds 
to be used for extensions and improvements, including 
power stations and transmission lines. 

The Arkansas Ice Co. and the Texas Ice & Coal Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark., affiliated, recently acquired by new in- 
terests headed by C. M. Conway, Texarkana, Ark., have 
plans under way for extensions in ice-manufacturing plants 
to cost $150,000 with machinery. Henry Bornath is manager 


The All-Locking Zinc Shingle Mfg. Co., Owensville, Mo., 
Joseph T. Tate, secretary in charge, has plans for a one- 
story factory, 50 x 155 ft., to cost approximately $30,000. 

The Acme Foundry & Machine Co., Fifteenth and Spruce 
Streets, Coffeyville, Kan., will build an addition to its 
foundry which will increase the capacity of the plant about 
75 per cent. 

The Enid Terminal Elevator Co., Enid, Okla., recently 
organized, has plans for a new grain elevator, to include 
the installation of automatic grain unloading machinery 
grain dryers, cleaning and separating apparatus, hoisting 
and conveying machinery, etc., for an initial capacity of 
500 bu. A second unit of like size will be constructed 
later. The new company is headed by Cecil E. Munn, 
Enid, and A. A. Hart, 2610 Park Row, Dallas, Tex 

The Hinterliter Tool Co., Madison and Admiral Streets 
Tulsa, Okla., has work under way on a one-story plant, 

x 140 ft., at 909 East Admiral Street. 

The City Council, Buffalo, Mo., plans the installation of 
pumping equipment in connection with a proposed municipal 
waterworks to cost $40,000, for which bonds have been 


ap- 
proved. 


The City Council, Malden, Mo., is asking bids until Oct 
29 for equipment for the municipal lighting plant and water 
System, including two motor-driven triplex pumping units, 
each with capacity of 300 gal. per min.; one a.c. electric 
generator, direct-connected to uniflow engine: switchboard; 
horizontal return tubular boiler, feed-water heater, feed 
pumps and accessories. Frank L. Wilcox, Chemical Build- 
ing, St. Louis, is engineer. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., Hyde 
Park Building, Chicago, will make extensions in its 


house and repair facilities at Hannibal, Mo., to cost 
$25,000. 


engine 


about 
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Detroit 
DETROIT, Oct. 19. 
Pa are under way by the Chelsea Screw Co., Chelsea, 
Mich., manufacturer of screw machine products, for 
one-story addition, 45x65 ft. 


a 


The General Necessities Corporation, 2457 Grand River 
Boulevard, Detroit, has acquired a factory at 1599 East 
Warren Street, and will remodel for the manufacture of ice- 
less refrigerators and kindred products. 


The Standard Oil Co., 1011 Fourth Avenue, Detroit, has 
awarded a general contract to Bryant & Detwiler, Dime Bank 
Building, for a three-story storage and distributing plant, 
112 x 145 ft., to cost close to $100,000 with equipment. Schlinz 
& Bailey, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, are archi- 
tects and engineers. 

BE. H. Sheldon & Co., Muskegon, Mich., manufacturer of 
hardware, has begun the erection of an addition, 60 x 100 ft., 
to cost approximately $25,000. 


In connection with its proposed crate and box plant, the 
Michigan Box Co., Muskegon, Mich., will install a department 
for the manufacture of wire-bound boxes and containers. The 
company was formed recently with a capital of $35,000. G. L. 
Prowitt, 73 Palmer Boulevard, is general manager. 

The Huskin Boat & Motor, Works, Inc., Bay City, Mich., 
is planning for extensions, to be used primarily for the pro- 
duction of high speed motor boats. Additional equipment will 
be installed. 

The Board of Education, Manistee, Mich., plans the in- 
stallation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
three-story high school at Sands Park, to cost $250,000, for 
which a general contract has been let to Charles Anderson, 
Manistee. J. N. Churchill, Prudden Building, is architect. 

The Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Monroe, Mich., is said 
to be arranging to rebuild the portion of its plant destroyed 
by fire Oct. 10, with loss reported at $145,000 including equip- 
ment. 
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The Murray Body Corporation, Detroit, manufacturer of 
automobile bodies, has work in progress on additions to its 
plant at Bay City, Mich., to cost $250,000 with equipment. It 
is proposed to add about 300 men to the present working 
force. 

The Burns Brass Foundry Co., Battle Creek, Mich., Is 
completing arrangements for the establishment of a local 
plant. The Battle Creek Chamber of Commerce is interested 
in the project and has details. 

The Cooper Steel Spring Co., Detroit, manufacturer of 
automobile springs, has acquired property at Deerfield, Mich., 
and is said to have tentative plans for a new factory to cost 
$100,000 with equipment. George W. Cooper is president. 

The Board of Trustees, Herman Kiefer Hospital, Hamilton 
and Blaine Avenues, Detroit, has plans under way for a two- 
story power house at the institution to cost $200,000 with 
equipment. Albert Kahn, 1000 Marquette Building, is 
architect. 

The Michigan Electric Railway Co., Lansing, Mich., will 
install a machine and repair shop at its new garage and 
service building, now in course of construction, for motor bus 
service It will have a capacity for 50 buses and will cost 
$100,000. 

The American Appliance Co., Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
recently formed, will manufacture a line of electric door 
controls for automobile dealers, public garages, manufac- 
turing plants, ete. Plans for production and distribution are 
not yet completed. 





Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Oct. 19. 

LANS are being arranged by the Texas Power & Light 
Pew. Dallas, Tex., for an addition to its ice-manufactur- 
ing and cold storage plant at Sweetwater, Tex., operated 
under the name of the Sweetwater Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
doubling the present output, and estimated to cost $150,000 
with machinery The company will also make enlarge- 
ments in its local power plant, operated by the West Texas 
Electric Co., a subsidiary, with additional transmission 
lines to Snyder, Tex., and vicinity. J. W. Carpenter, vice- 
president and general manager, is in charge. 


The Southern Machinery & Supply Co., 310 Tallapoosa 
Street, Montgomery, Ala., has inquiries out for a 25 in. 
drill press; also, a hand-operated elevator, about 1600 Ib. 
capacity. 

The C. R. Miller Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex., is said to be 
planning for the complete electrification of its cotton mills 
at McKinney, Tex., replacing all present steam-driven 
equipment with electric apparatus. 

The Arctic Ice Co., Plant City, Fla., recently formed, is 
making arrangements for a one-story plant to cost $55,000. 
The machinery will be electrically-operated. Donald Walden 
and J. B. Porter head the company. 

The Birmingham Coal & Iron Co., 824 North Twenty- 
second Street, Birmingham, plans extensions in its coal- 
mining properties, to include the construction of a tripple 
and the installation of washers, screens and auxiliary 
equipment, to cost $90,000. 


The Board of Education, Childress, Tex., is considering 
the installation of manual training equipment in its pro- 
posed two-story and basement high school, for which bids 
have been asked on general contract, estimated to cost 
$160,000 G. A. Carlander, Massie Building, Amarillo, Tex., 
is architect. 

The American Ice Co., 4901 Cole Avenue, Dallas, Tex., 
is arranging for a one-story plant with capacity of close to 
100 tons per day, to cost $50,000. It is also contemplating 
the construction of a similar plant at San Antonio, Tex., 
with daily output of about 60 tons. C. E. Kennemer is 
president. 


In connection with an expansion and improvement pro- 
gram to cost about $5,000,000, the Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, 
Tex., plans enlargements in its gas compressor stations at 
Ibex and Joshua, with extensions in its gasoline refinery at 
Gordon, Tex. About 143 miles of 18-in. pipe will be laid 
from the Caddo-Breckenridge district to Gordon and Joshua 
to Dallas and Fort Worth. The company has work in 
progress on a new compressor station in the Desdemona 
field. 


The Schumacher Co., Houston, Tex., is desirous of get- 
ting in touch with manufacturers of machinery for the 
production of carbonic acid gas and affiliated specialties. 


The Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has 
asked bids on a general contract for a four-story factory 
branch and distributing plant at Houston, Tex., to be 100 
x 190 ft., with one-story extension, 61 x 80 ft., to cost close 
to $100,000 with equipment. A. C. Finn, Bankers’ Mortgage 
Building, Houston, te architect. 
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The 
Francisco, 


California Steel Products Co., 452 Bay Street, Sam 
recently organized with a capital of $100,000 has 
1cquired a 4-acre tract in the vicinity of Sixty-sixth Street, 
Oakland, Cal., and contemplates the early construction of 
plant. The company is headed by W. E. Kettering 
P. McCann. 


a new 
and E 


The Bakersfield Rock & Gravel Co., Bakersfield, Cal., will 


soon begin the construction of a new plant in this vicinity, 
with departments for rock-crushing, gravel-screening, load- 
ing and distributing, etc., to cost $100,000 with machinery. 
Fred C. Macomber, Taft, Cal., is president, and J. B. Dowd, 


vice-president. 


The City Council, Ellensburg, Wash., has approved plans 


r proposed extensions and improvements in the municipal 
electric light and power plant, with the installation of addl- 
tional machinery The work is estimated to cost 250,000. 


ids will soon be asked for equipment 
Building, Portland, Ore 
High District, Crockett, Cal., 
manual training equipment in a pro- 


Baar & Cunningham, 
are engineers. 


Spaulding 


The Crockett Union School 


installation of 


ysed two-story high school, to cost $400,000, for which bids 
will soon be asked on a general contract. A. A. Brown, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, is architect 

Construction has started on an addition to the plant of 


Gaffers & Sattler, manufacturers of gas ranges, in the 
central manufacturing district of Los Angeles, which will 


double the capacity and provide a total floor space of 


Plans are being completed for a 10-story building for the 


Frank Wiggins trade school on Sixteenth Street, Los Angeles, 
$700,000. John C. Austin and Frederic M. Ashley 
he architects 
A one-story carpenter and machine shop is included in 
I r a group of high school buildings to be erected 


High School District, Brawley, Cal 


architect 


y Union 





Riverside, is 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 19 


HE addition of 823 men to the payrolls of 
representative Milwaukee industries, principally 


foundries and machine shops, in the past month, 
and a growing scarcity of skilled labor for such 
employment, furnish much encouragement to the 
local machine-tool trade The steady maintenance 


sales-curve are 


While the 


of inquiry and a slowly rising 


ilso regarded with much satisfaction. 


automotive industries are still the best customers 
is a group, renewed interest is discernible among 
manufacturers of electrical generating machinery, 
oil field equipment, and other heavy machinery. 


The Federal Pressed Steel Co., Milwaukee, has plans for 
an addition to its shop, to cost about $20,000 with new equip- 
ment now being acquired The principal product is 
mobile bumpers, although a varied line of steel stampings is 
manufactured The works are at Keefe Avenue and 
North Pierce Street. 


The Hannum Mfg. Co., successor to the Lavine Gear Co., 
60-80 Keefe Avenue, Milwaukee, is completing purchases of 
additional tool room equipment and then will make some 
replacements and additions to the production equipment. It 
manufactures steering gears adapted to balloon tires, which 
embraces considerable change from the former line of ordi- 
steering gears. George H. Hannum is 

Ray Johnson, vice-president and chief 


auto- 


main 


automobile 


and T. 


nary 
president, 
engineer. 
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The Wisconsin Ice & Coal Co., 320 East North Avenue, 
establish two additional artificial ice pro- 
n, storage and distribution units costing $30,000 each, 


Milwaukee, will 


and is in the market for two 15-ton ice machine units com- 
plets William F. Schepka is vice-president and general 
mal 
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a brick and steel addition, 40 x 100 ft., to his machine shop 
and automotive service and repair shop. With equipment 
the investment will be about $30,000. 





Canada 


TORONTO, Oct. 19. 


MPROVED conditions in industrial activities of 

Canada have had a_ stimulating effect on 
machine tool demand. Manufacturers are show- 
ing more interest in plant equipment and are re 
placing obsolete and worn out tools with those of 
modern design. Requirements are of a diversified 
nature with practically all classes of tools be- 
ing taken. Orders from automobile manufacturers 
fell off during the week, but a strong demand was 
reported for repair shops and a number of in- 
quiries appeared for service stations in various 
parts of Ontario and Quebec. 


The Aluminum Co. of Canada will install ten of the 
largest turbines in the world at Chipsaw, near Chute a 
Caron, Que., where its new plants are under construction 
The total cost of the generators will be approximately 
$11,000,000. The Dominion Engineering Co., a subsidiary of 
the Dominion Bridge Co., has put in a tender for the busi- 
ness. Many other contracts of interest to Canadian firms 
still have to be arranged for. 

The International Paper Co., Three Rivers, Que., proposes 
to start work soon on a large newsprint mill on the Gatineau 
River in Quebec Province. The plant will have an initial 
capacity of 400 tons of newsprint per day and will be mod- 
eled along the lines of the Three Rivers mill. 

Fire which started in the engine room of the Bishopric 
Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Ont., caused damage estimated at $50,000 
to the plant and machinery. Repairs will be made imme- 
diately and some additional equipment will be required. 

The Canadian National Railway’s roundhouse at Oxford 
Junction, N. S., was destroyed by fire with a loss of $80,000. 
It will be rebuilt. 

The Hamilton Bridge Co., Ltd., N. Hamilton, Ont., has the 
steel contract for a factory addition on Hall’s Lane, Kitch- 
ener, Ont., for Schreiters, Ltd., King Street W., Kitchener, 
Ont. 

The Dominion Square Garage, Montreal, has started pre- 
liminary work in connection with the erection of a $300,000 
garage. Equipment and tools have still to be purchased. 

The Dominion Bedstead Co., Ltd., 300 Atlantic Avenue, 
Montreal, will build a manufacturing plant. J. H. Noel, 339 
Bleury Street, is architect and is receiving tenders. 

3ids will be received by S. H. Kent, city clerk, Hamilton, 
Ont., until Nov. 16 for sewage pumps, pipe and valves for 
the Gage Avenue station. 





Trade Changes 


The American Engineering Co., Philadelphia, announces 
the following recently appointed representatives for the 
sale of its “Lo-Hed” hoist: All-Steel Equipment Co., 
Albany, N. Y.; American Machinery & Supply Co., Omaha, 
Neb.; Ambler & Riter, Salt Lake City, Utah; Dravo-Doyle 
Co., Cleveland and Indianapolis; Factory Supply Co., Inc., 
Birmingham; C. Fuson Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Gibbens & 
Gorden, Inc., New Orleans; Industrial Products Corporation, 
Pittsburgh; Menner & Kimball, St. Louis, Mo.; Standard 
Steel & Supply Co., Ashland, Ky.; C. Turner & Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; S. R. Vanderbeck, Philadelphia; Wylie 
Brothers, Oklahoma City, Okla. A representative of the 
“Lo-Hed” hoist department also has been added to the 
staff of the American Engineering Co.’s Chicago office. 

William Leard Co., Inc., New Brighton, Pa., has ap- 
pointed George H. Cameron saies representative for New 
England, with office at Room 88, 683 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston. 

The Kloster Steel Corporation has established an office 
and warehouse at 1036 West Lake Street, Chicago. Binar 
Lindeblad who has been engaged in importing steel for 
many years in the United States and Canada, has been 
elected president and C. A. Palmgren, vice-president. The 
corporation is direct representative of the Kloster Steel 
and Iron Works, Langshyttan and Stjernsund, Sweden. 
Stocks of tool steel, hollow drill-steel and Swedish iron 
will be maintained in Chicago to supplement direct im- 
portations from Sweden. 

The Wagner Electric Corporation, St. Louis, has ap- 
pointed A. H. Ellerman to the staff of its Kansas City, 
Mo., office. 


The Lake Erie Bolt & Nut Co., Cleveland, has appointed 
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M. Fuhrer, 447 Greenwich Street, New York, as its sales 
representative in that city. 

Foote Brothers Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, has ap- 
pointed George Roberts as representative for Detroit and 
environs His headquarters will be at 576 Montclair Street, 
Detroit. 

The name of the Coast Culvert & Flume Co., Portland, 
Ore., has been changed to the Beall Tank & Pipe Co. 


The C. F. Bulotti Machinery Co. has moved from 67-71 
Main street to 829-831 Folsom Street, San Francisco, be- 
cause of the necessity of securing larger quarters. The 
address given in the Oct. 1 issue was incorrect because of 
a typographical error. 

The Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, and the Kilby Frog & 
Switch Co., Birmingham, have consolidated and hereafter 
will be known as the Weir Kilby Corporation, with sales 
offices and plants at Cincinnati and Birmingham. O. DeG. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., is president; E. M. Kilby, first vice-presi- 
dent, and J. K. Lansdowne, vice-president. 

The Tool Equipment Sales Co., 18 S. Clinton Street, 
Chicago, C. B. Cole, president, has been appointed the 
exclusive factory representatives of the New Process Twist 
Drill Co. of Taunton, Mass., for the Chicago territory. The 
Tool Equipment Sales Co., has a complete stock of car- 
bon and high-speed drills at Chicago 


Industrial Finance Notes 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, will 
publish between Oct. 20 and 25 its third-quarter financial 
statement Net earnings are estimated at $3 per share of 
common stock, comparing with $3.48 the first quarter and 
$3.22 the second quarter of this year. Improved earnings 
from September operations enable the company to make a 
better showing than was thought possible a month ago. 


The management of the Trumbull] Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, 
will issue early in November a statement of earnings from 
October operations, based upon a more efficient cost system 
now being installed. It is expected this statement will have 
a bearing on the decision with respect to the entrance of 
the company into a consolidation or its continuance as an 
independent interest Prior to his resignation as president 
Jonathan Warner had entered into negotiations with the 
Midland Steel Products Co. and the Otis Steel Co., both of 
Cleveland, for an amalgamation. 

Distribution of $2,006.76, the balance remaining after the 
settlement of all debts of the Barney & Smith Car Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, has been ordered by the Common Pleas 
Court of that city. 

Stockholders of the Aluminum Co. of America have ap- 
proved a reduction in the par value of the common stock 
from $5 a share to no par and authorized directors to issue 
27,375 shares now held in the company’s treasury, making 
the total number of shares outstanding 1,500,000. 





The financial statement of the Falcon Steel Co., Niles, 
Ohio, shows a net loss of $58,660 after preferred dividends 
for the last fiscal year had been paid. Net profits for the 
year were $11,339 but dividends on 7 per cent preferred 
stock call for $70,000 so that the balance on June 30, 1925, 
is only $145,465 as against $204,125 a year previous. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, 


HESE prices are given for the convenience of small- 
lot buyers whose requirements do not run into mill- 
size orders. 


Only base prices can be listed in some cases, due to 


limits of space; other items of a given group are 
deducible from the base price. 
Bars, Shapes and Plates 
Per Lb. 
Bars: 
Refined iron bars, base price.............+.e8: 3.24¢ 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base.....7.00c. to 7.25c 
OLE BOSS! HOTS, DOSS DTIC. ..... sc ccsovsceseavuat 3.24c. 
Pe ID RO ee a os tc uin socio bike eae eee 4.49¢ 
nL SON II od oc te oo. 0s b's eS a s «0-5 
Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x %4 
ee ee eer 3.34c. 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x %& in 
DO wees es ‘ ae i ie ae ae eae be & kes 3.24¢. 
Steel plates, % in. and heavier......... 3.34¢ 
Merchant Steel 
Per Lb 
Tire, 1% x % in. and larger ; : rata Ai 3.00C, 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger) . . .3.65c. 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger............. . -4.20¢c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard..... .7.00c. 
Open-hearth spring steel ........ 1.50c. to 7.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
Rounds and hex 4.00c. 
ee ne ee arr 1.50c. 
Standard tool steel, bas« Re otk mk oe 15.00ce. 
Extra tool steel ........ ; aaa 18.00c. 
Special tool steel oe eee. 
High speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten eee a Ce 
Sheets 
F | ( 
Per Lb 
No. 10 3.89C, 
No. 12 3.94c. 
No. 14 >.99C 
Ni i Gi vere ahaak cine Ree nae tose eae 4.09¢ 
Box Annealed—Blac 
Ss S Blued Stove 
( Pipe Sheet 
I Per I 
Nos. 18 te 0 3.80 to 3.95c. cobs 
No 29 { 83 85c. to 4.20c 4.35« 
No. 2¢ 3.90¢c. to 4.25« 4.40 
No. 28 41.00 to 4.35 4.50¢ 
No. 30 eee: 06 4500:  i|.=~»«veese 
(rai anized 
Per Lb 
N 14 ee ae ..4.10¢c. to 4.45c. 
No. 16 as .. 4.25¢e. to 4.60c. 
Nos. 18 and 20. ..4.40¢c. to 4.75e. 
N 22 and 24 ole de ...4.55¢e. to 4.90c. 
No. 26 ta eas be w see - 4.00c. to 5.06c. 
No. 28 " saeceveesis. ae tf eae 
No. 30 5.50c: to 5.85e. 
ght 6 wide ic. higher per 100 Ib 
We lded Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 
Black Galv Black Galv 
14 in. Butt 46 29 1% in. Butt.... 4 +19 
¥% in. Butt... 51 37 ¥% in. Butt.... 11 9 
1-3 in: Batt... 88 39 1-1% in. Butt 14 1 6 
2%-6 in. Lap.. 48 So i 2-in. Lap..... 5 114 
7&8 in. Lap. 14 17 | 3-6 in. Lap... 11 L 6 
11&12in. Lap. 37 12 | 7-12 in. Lap... 3 +16 
Bolts and Screws 
Machine bolts, cut thread, 40 and 10 per cent off lis 


Carriage bolts, 
Coach screws, 
Wood screws, 


cut thread, : 30 and 10 per cent off list 
10 and 10 per cent off list 
flat head iron, 


80, 20, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Steel Wire 


BASE PrRICEt ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 
ON re ere ee TT nae 4.10c. to 4.25e. 
I ig ic bails a 6 tame ok eed 4.35c. to 4.50c 
Galvaniged: Gmpmeeted 24... ccc cccceccscl 5.00c. to 5.15e. 
ee er ».00e. to 5.15¢e. 
Tinned, soft Bessemer:................ 6.00c. to 6.15¢e. 

+Regular extras for lighter gagé 


Delivered from Stocks, 


New York 


The prices whick are quoted below are those at 
which small lots may be bought, whether from job- 
bers’ or other stocks. 

Complete market reports and prices on large ship- 
ments from mills will be found elsewhere under “Iron 
and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 





Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


Brass Sheet, 


NR esc ck ee eeuee eae 19%c. to 20%c. 
NEI ok ccncansesad enone 195gc. to 20%c. 
RN i oo catia oy ies wna RT 16%c. to 17 %c. 


RUE Ce. BORER... wcscansnasacnauen 27%c. to 28%c. 
Braes tHe, SORMAIOSS «a ccaccccspesene 23%c. to 24%c. 
LODDEP TDG, DARMIOEE . occ cicenssvnnd 24%c. to 25%c 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 2 
Cold rolled, 
over hot rolled. 


%c. to 22%c. per lb. base. 
14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 


Tin Plates 


Bright Tin Coke—14x20 
Grad Grade Prime Seconds 
“AAA! —_— 80 lb.. .$6.15 $5.90 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb... 6.30 6.05 
14x20 14x20 | 100 Ib... 6.45 6.20 
IC. .$11.25 $8.85 IC... 6.65 6.40 
oss 12.85 10.85 Ti... Tae 7.60 
IXX 14.40 12.55 IXX... 9.00 8.75 
IXXX.. 15.75 13.85 IXXX.. .10.35 10.10 
IXXXX 17.00 15.05 IXXXX.. -11.35 11.10 

Terne Plates 
8 lb. coating, 14 x 20 
STD 1c ins pacecsapapsetigeagipantis Ys laced atascales Phd a db ascension $7.00 to $8.00 
ST ee ee Sere 7.25 to 8.25 
D4 wx nerk wcihack ie Save et mae ata ee ae 8.25 to 8.75 
Fire-door CE. «+44 6 oe seek cee eee 9.00 to 10.00 
Tin 
OE OE oui vitin mee dak RTS Rees 65c. 
IY aaa hk ca he sas tatin is a Se ea eis ne oe ee ee 68c. to 70c. 
Copper 

BR ee ree Oe eer re ene 16%c. 
BOGE | Gan seh cvacesanas dcekaadveke atte ed 16 %c. 
PE vceeGuweiicww ee ee 16 c 

Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
ee er er ee ee 10c. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks......... 12%c.; open, 13c. 

Lead and Solder* 
Americal le D008 si cecdanewwnsectes 10%c. to 12%e. 
SE RN ous ae Radia ei Gale ae eae 12%c. to 13%c. 
ee eS a ef, eee 40c. 
No. 1 solder i sca tata Ticino crank Tk sae tthe “ac ee eee 
EE. ccaG ssou since eae sein bowaunen 30%ec 
*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 

Be ONREe ee D).. x ccna iwea omens o-+-. toe. to 90c. 
Commercial grade, per Ib..........seccee. 35c. to 50c. 


EE 0PM EIy 45: 0re akon Pee aan 


to 35c. 


Asiatic to 21c. 


Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), ingots for remelting, per lb....... 30c. to 3l1c. 
Old Metals 


Business is fair and values practically unchanged. 
Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 
Comper, UROe. CEUNMERIOS 66~ 6005s owes en weresas 12.00 
Cay SIT GREG 6.05 cieians owee<swwe cunt ovveukee 
Ne ee te ee 9.50 
ON oe TT on 0 ae 
I OEE, iid 6 0.6 p Vs wk vewes eeu seas ee pee 6.00 
Heavy machine composition .............+.+:. . 9.00 
Ne. 1: yellow brass turnings. .......cccsvccvece 8.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings...... . 8.25 
are Owen webs 2 oie 7.75 
SE, cn i. 6c 6 a prricnahtnrewis @ aarnnaan enna sal 6.25 
Rae a oe howto chad - 4.75 
Cast aluminum ........ ST -18.50 
met OIUTAMIMM.. ...0ivcs s0000w ewes nse ene a -18.50 
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